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What  else  is  new? 


Our  Straw  Poll  scores  again 

Once  again,  in  its  38th  year,  The  Sun-Times  Straw  Poll  has  proved  its 
phenomenal  accuracy. 

On  November  1  we  predicted  Adlai  Stevenson  III  would  receive  56.83 
per  cent  of  the  votes  for  the  U.S.  Senate  and  win  by  478,000  votes. 
Unofficial  returns  show  Stevenson  with  57.57  per  cent  of  the  votes 
and  a  margin  of  521,000  votes. 

The  Straw  Poll  was  thus  within  .74  per  cent  of  the  actual  return.  This 
is  in  keeping  with  our  record  which  showed  us  within  .14  per  cent  of 
Richard  Nixon’s  actual  Illinois  vote  in  ’68  and  .19  per  cent  for  Gov. 
Otto  Kerner’s  re-election  in  ’64. 

Established  in  1932,  The  Sun-Times  Straw  Poll  has  been  a  model  for 
newspapers  around  the  country.  We  congratulate  poll  director  Joe 
Reilly  and  his  staff  whose  conscientious  work  has  given  Chicagoans 
another  reason  for  recognizing  The  Sun-Times  as  “The  Bright  One.’’ 
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Vernon  E.  Brown,  a  black  man  who  made  it,  tells  it  like  it  is  in  his  weekly 
column,  “It’s  Tough,  But  You  Can  Make  It.’’  Brown,  a  successful  Los  An¬ 
geles  businessman  who  rose  from  the  cotton  fields,  speaks  to  people  of 
all  races  in  terms  they  understand  as  he  deals  with  issues  that  torment 
today’s  troubled  world.  And  people  listen,  they  realize  he’s  been  there 
himself  and  knows  what  he’s  talking  about.  For  a  first-hand  look  at  this 
fresh  view  of  the  problems  of  the  black  man,  and  all  men,  contact  Copley 
News  Service, 


CNS  is  the  true  supplemental  news  service. 
Write  Copley  News  Service,  P.O.  Box  190,  San 
Diego,  California  92112.  Call  (714)  234-0191, 
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It’s  tough, 
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fYOU  CAN  DIALUS  IN  PARIS, 
BONN,  ROME,  LONDON, 
HONG  KONG,  NEW  DELHI, & 
RIO,  TOO!  Our  8  permanent 
foreign  bureaus,  plus  other  men 
in  the  field,  help  us  to  have  a  man 
on  the  spot  where  the  news  is 
happening.  Not  just  any  man,  but 
a  Marylander  who  reports  the 
news  back  to  his  neighbors. 

We’re  the  only  newspaper  in  the 
U.S.  to  have  full  time  foreign 
news  bureaus,  reporting 
exclusively  to  our  own  readers. 
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CA  TCH~lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

SEND  ME  APPROXIMATELY  100  PICTURES:  25  single 
car  accidents,  25  dual  car  accidents.  25  multiple  car  accidents, 
25  pedestrian  accidents.  That  was  a  request  received  by  the 
Petersburg  (Va.)  Progress-Index  from  a  Prince  George  High 
School  sophomore.  There  was  a  P.S.  “If  you  do  not  have  25  of 
each,  send  me  approximately  20  of  each.” 

*  *  ♦ 

NO  NUDIST  CAMP  COVERAGE  is  planned  by  editor  Bud 
De  Wald  of  the  Arizona  Republic's  Sunday  magazine.  He  ex¬ 
plained  to  his  “Arizona”  readers  that  while  most  editors  and  tv 
comics  can’t  resist  a  nudist  camp  story,  he  refuses  for  several 
reasons.  “I  cannot  find  any  writers  who  like  to  play  volleyball. 
Also,  our  photographer  exposes  yards  of  film  when  he  sights  a 
girl  in  a  two-piece  bathing  suit;  the  budget  is  not  enough  to  get 
him  through  a  nudist  camp.”  DeW’ald  wrote  of  a  number  of 
other  problems  and  then  revealed  the  most  pointed  occupational 
hazard,  the  cacti  of  Arizona. 

*  *  * 

ONE  OF  THE  HAZARDS  OF  BEING  A  TV  CRITIC  is  that 
you  have  to  watch  the  programs.  Marvin  Kitman  of  Neicsday 
in  Garden  City,  L.I.,  told  an  audience  at  the  University  of  Hart¬ 
ford.  “Not  only  does  it  destroy  the  mind,  but  reports  indicate 
that  television  sets  emit  radiation.”  And  so,  Kitman  watches  tv 
only  while  wearing  his  lead-lined  smoking  jacket. 

*  *  * 

TELEPHONE  CALLS  AREN’T  ALL  BAD— Elmer  Hinton, 
who  writes  a  local  column  “Down  to  Earth”  in  the  Nashville 
Tennessean,  got  a  call  from  a  “nice  lady  out  on  the  partyline” 
who  closed  with  this  comment:  “I  hope  you  never  die.  I  want 
you  to  just  live  on  and  on  and  keep  writing  Down  to  Earth.” 
RepUed  Hinton:  “Mercy,  ma’am.  I  couldn’t  agree  with  you 
more.  Thank  you  very  much.” 

*  * 

HEADY  HEADS — “The  townfolk  fidget  over  golf  course 
midget”  was  a  Neic  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald  head  for  a  story  on 
Farmington  Country  Club  protests  against  cutting  into  its 
property  and  shortening  the  course  by  four  holes.  In  the  re¬ 
view  department,  the  Chicago  Tribune  summed  up  the  movie 
“For  Love  Or  Money”  as  “Small  change”.  .\nd  a  New  York 
News  head  on  a  story  that  students  of  both  sexes  were  staying 
awav  from  school  in  a  controversy  over  the  principal:  “GIRL 
‘N’  BOYCOTT”. 

*  *  * 

A  LETTER  FROM  PRESIDENT  NIXON  highlighted  festiv¬ 
ities  honoring  Arthur  E.  Chambers  Jr.,  who  retires  December  1 
as  editor  and  general  manager  of  the  Bronxtille  (N.Y.)  Review 
Press-Reporter.  The  President’s  letter  noted;  “Your  forty-six 
years  in  the  newspaper  field  are  the  best  tribute  to  you  person¬ 
ally  and  an  enduring  credit  to  your  profession.”  The  Art 
Chambers  Day  was  staged  by  the  local  Rotary  Club.  Chambers 
was  with  the  Herald  Statesman  in  Yonkers  for  3  years. 
■*■•*■* 

GOOD  NEWS  TRAVELS  FAST  commented  the  Indianapolis 
Star  in  its  Sunday  readers  column  “Intercom”,  relating  response 
to  Reporter  John  F.  Gallian’s  story  of  two  teen  age  brothers, 
Arthur  and  James  Small,  who  took  over  the  Roxy  Theater  in 
Delphi.  Indiana,  and  saved  it  from  bankruptcy  by  switching 
from  a  “mature  audiences  only”  policy  to  exhibiting  family 
films.  AP  picked  up  the  story;  letters  and  calls  poured  into 
Delphi  from  40  states  praising  “the  Small  brothers  for  their  big 
thinking.” 

*  * 

Option— 

If  he’s  little  noted. 

He’d  rather  he  wrong  than  unquoted. 

Rill  ('.opeland 
Sarasota  Journal 

*  *  * 

SEVERAL  TOPICS.  INCLUDING  CORN  LEAF  BLIGHT 
were  discussed  before  Chuck  Robinson.  AP  Indianapolis,  got 
Mrs.  Richard  Roudebush,  wife  of  the  Republican  Senate  candi¬ 
date.  to  allow  him  to  see  her  husband  who  was  “in  seclusion” 
at  his  Noblesville  home.  Robinson  finally  won  approval  from 
’virs.  Roudebush  after  agreeing  only  to  take  pictures  and  not 
ask  questions. 
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NOVEMBER 

29-December  4 — American  Press  Institute.  Seminar  on  Environment  Prob¬ 
lems.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

DECEMBER 

— Hoosier  State  Press  Association  Newsroom  Semihar.  Marott  Hotel, 
Indianapolis. 

6-18 — American  Press  Institute.  Seminar  on  Management  and  Costs.  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York. 

•3-16 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation.  Workshop 
on  copy  editing,  headline  writing  and  layout.  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville. 

JANUARY  1971 

3- 15 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  State  and  Suburban  Editors. 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

6- 10— Suburban  Newspaper  Section/NNA  Workshop.  Montego  Beach 
Hotel,  Montego  Beach,  Jamaica. 

7- 9 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Waldorf-Astoria. 
New  York  City. 

7-9 — Pennsylvania  Foundation  Newspaper  Institute  Copy  Editing  Seminar. 
Penn  Harris  Hotel.  Harrisburg. 

9- 13 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Sheraton-Schroeder 
Hotel.  Milwaukee. 

10- 13 — National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  Hilton  Hotel,  New  York. 

•  7-20 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Down¬ 

town  Holiday  Inn,  Providence,  R.  I. 

•  7-29 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  City  Editors.  Columbia  Uni¬ 

versity,  New  York  City. 

•  9-21 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  Annual  Meeting. 

Sheraton-Boston  Hotel.  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

21- 24 — Wyoming  Press  Association.  Little  America,  Cheyenne. 

22- 23 — Texas  UPl  Editors  Association.  Sheraton-Crest  Inn,  Austin. 

31-Feb.  12 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Sports  Editors.  Columbia 

University,  New  York. 

FEBRUARY 

4- 6 — Pennsylvania  Society  Newspaper  Editors  Seminar.  Penn  Harris  Motor 
Inn,  Harrisburg. 

•  1-13 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Neil  House  Motor  Hotel,  Columbus. 
19-20 — Oregon  Press  Conference,  Eugene  Hotel,  Eugene,  Ore. 

MARCH 

4- 9 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Paraisio-Mariott,  Acapulco, 
Mexico. 

7-9 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference,  Sheraton-Dallas,  Dallas. 

10-13 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Haddon  Hall, 
Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

•  9-21 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Leamington,  Minneapolis. 
25-27 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Workshop,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

APRIL 

•  3-16 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Shoreham  Hotel.  Wash¬ 

ington,  D.C. 

19-22 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

MAY 

1-2 — New  York  State  Mechanical  Conference.  Thruway  Hyatt  House,  Al¬ 
bany. 

1- 3 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Advertising  Sales  Conference,  Hotel 
Dennis,  Atlantic  City. 

2- 8 — University  of  Missouri-Columbia  Journalism  Week,  Columbia,  Mo. 

5- 7 — INCA-FIEJ  Research  Institute.  RAI  Congress  Center,  Amsterdam,  The 
Netherlands. 

10-12 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
Sheraton-Motor  Inn,  Portland,  Ore. 

16-19 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Statler-HIIton, 
Boston. 

JUNE 

3- 5 — New  York  State  Advertising  Managers  Bureau.  Mirror  Lake  Inn,  Lake 
Placid. 

6- 10 — ANPA/RI  Production  Management/Conference.  Exhibition  Center, 
Cincinnati. 

25-26 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Holiday  Inn  Downtown,  Rochester, 
N.Y. 
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pro  bono  publico : 

In  April,  1968,  Louisiana  Loan  &  Thrift  Corp. 
announced  it  was  freezing  its  assets  (in 
this  case  over  $21/2  million  by  more  than  a 
thousand  people).  Within  weeks,  after  inten¬ 
sive  investigation.  The  Times-Picayune 
published  the  first  of  more  than  lOO  salient 
stories  which  probed  hidden  activities, 
found  missing  letters  and  spotlighted  telling 
details.  As  The  Times-Picayune’s  LL&T 
stories  continued,  investigations  by  a  federal 
grand  jury  began  and  the  conduct  of  certain 
individuals  was  under  scrutiny  by  the  State 
Board  of  Ethics  for  Elected  Officials.  The 
Times-Picayune’s  thorough  coverage  in¬ 
cluded  extended  visits  to  Fort  Smith,  Ark,, 
to  check  records  of  Arkansas  Loan  &  Thrift 
Corp.,  a  sister  operation  of  LL&T.  This  re¬ 
vealed  more  names.  Finally  in  February, 
1969,  the  federal  grand  jury  returned  crim¬ 
inal  indictments  against  five  key  figures  in 
the  LL&T  story.  They’ll  be  tried  in  January, 
1971.  Last  year  the  Louisiana-Mississippi 
Associated  Press  Association  cited  The 
Times-Picayune’s  LL&T  stories  as  the  best 
interpretative-investigative  reporting  in  the 
two-state  area  for  1968. 

This  is  relevance. 
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What  about  press  councils? 

Twenty  three  years  ago  the  Robert  M.  Hutchins  Commission  on 
Freedom  of  the  Press  sponsored  by  Henry  Luce,  recommended  the  for¬ 
mation  of  an  indejrendent  critical  agency  of  the  press.  Two  years 
later,  in  1949,  Editor  &  Publisher  brought  together  four  original  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Hutchins  Commission  (unfortunately.  Dr.  Hutchins  who  i 

helped  E&:P  organize  the  panel  was  ill)  with  five  prominent  newspaper 
editors  to  discuss  the  recommendation.  One  of  the  principal  criticisms 
of  the  Hutchins  report  was  that  the  Commission  had  not  taken  full 
advantage  of  the  availability  of  expert  counsel  from  leading  news-  | 

papermen. 

E&P  devoted  nine  pages  to  the  transcript  of  this  discussion  in  its  i 

issue  of  March  26,  1949.  The  basic  recommendation  to  come  out  ol 
the  meeting  was  for  “a  joint  appraisal  of  the  self-improvement  possi¬ 
bilities  of  .American  newspaj^ers  through  studies  of  sjjecific  jiroblems.”  ' 

In  .April  that  year  the  .American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  con¬ 
sidered  the  proposal  to  establish  a  “Committee  on  Res|>onsibility’’  to 
Irecome  involved  in  such  an  endeavor  and  it  went  nowhere.  Soon  after 
that,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  considered  a  serious  proposal  to  become  in¬ 
volved  in  a  feasil)ility  study  towards  that  end  and  concluded  that  it 
was  neither  practical  nor  feasible. 

We  are  now  coming  full  circle.  W'^e  merely  have  another  label  called 
“Press  Council.” 

Twenty  years  later  another  convention  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  was  ex¬ 
horted  by  a  past  president  of  .ASNE  to  take  the  leadershiji  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  national  press  council  after  the  English  version.  He  said  he 
had  been  working  for  years  to  get  .ASNE  involved  in  such  a  program. 

.Another  -ASNE  president  and  another  board  of  directors  is  now 
considering  the  proposal. 

There  have  been  several  experiments  with  local  jiress  councils  in 
some  W'estern  cities  some  of  them  fostered  by  the  Mellett  Fund  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild.  4'here  has  been  a  lot  of  discusion. 

\'er)’  little  has  come  of  it. 

W'e  believe  that  local  press  councils  and  maybe  some  version  of  a 
national  press  council  may  be  established  eventually.  If  so,  we  believe 
they  will  be  established  by  people  outside  of  the  newspaper  business. 

W'e  do  not  believe  the  motivating  force  for  such  councils,  local  or 
national,  will  ever  come  from  within  the  newspaper  industry,  News- 
pajrer  editors  and  publishers  will  never  stand  in  the  way  of  organizing 
such  councils.  Most  of  them  will  cooperate  with  such  councils.  But 
very  few  of  them  will  be  prime  movers  in  setting  them  up. 

Etlwin  Cianham,  editor  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  then 
ASNE  president,  told  the  E&P  panel  in  1949  that  “any  forcible  disci¬ 
pline  comes  right  back  to  the  question  of  freedom.  I  think  that  all  of 
us  have  to  make  the  light  for  freedom  on  behalf  of  the  worst.” 

W'e  don’t  know  of  many  editors  today  who  feel  themselves  qualified 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  what  might  be  right  or  wrong  with  other  ed¬ 
itors’  performances.  They  are  perfectly  willing  to  accept  criticism 
directed  their  way,  to  react  to  it  favorably  or  unfavorably,  and  most  of 
them  will  be  willing  to  defend  their  editorial  statements  and  editing 
judgments  before  any  reasonably  impartial  tribunal. 

But  verv  few  of  them  want  to  play  judge,  jury'  and  prosecutor  over 
the  performances  of  their  peers  mainly  because  that’s  what  freedom 
of  the  press  is  all  about. 
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DESKMEN,  ATTENTION 

This  is  a  memo  to  copy  deskmen — the 
fellows  with  green  eyeshades  and  tin  cans 
full  of  sharpened  pencils. 

It’s  from  a  onetime  reporter  and  editor 
who  now  makes  his  liying  iustifying  the 
ways  of  colleges  to  newspapers  and  the 
ways  of  editors  to  academicians. 

Frankly,  the  people  with  the  scissors  and 
pastepots  could  make  at  least  the  second 
half  of  the  job  easier. 

For  instance: 

— Most  colleges  carefully  cultivate  an 
identity — a  feeling  that  in  some  intangible 
but  important  way  they’re  different  from 
eyery  other  college.  And  they  find  it  an¬ 
noying  to  be  confused  with  another  col¬ 
lege.  (It’s  about  the  same  as  confusing 
the  New  York  Times  with  the  New  York 
Daily  News.) 

My  file  of  headline  boners  contains  this 
gem : 

University  of  Washington  Regents 
Drafting  Code  of  Conduct. 

That  sounds  perfectly  logical.  I  know, 
but  the  story  was  datelined  Pullman. 
Wash.,  which  is  the  home  of  W'ashington 
State  University.  Washington  State  Uni¬ 
versity  is  a  rival  of  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington — on  and  off  the  football  field. 

— Another  headline  in  my  collection 
reads: 

Mrs.  Baughman 
Joins  PLU  As 
Professor  Aide 

The  story,  however,  notes  that  Mrs. 
Baughman  has  been  appointed  assistant 
professor  of  education  at  Pacific  Lutheran 
University 

What’s  the  difference  between  a  profes¬ 
sor  aide  and  an  assistant  professor?  About 
as  much  difference  as  between  a  copy  boy 
and  a  copy  editor. 

In  the  world  of  education,  a  teacher 
aide  takes  attendance,  collects  lunch 
money  and  supervises  recesses. 

In  college  and  university  faculties,  rela¬ 
tively  few  teachers  have  the  title  of  full 
professor.  That  generally  requires  an 
earned  doctor’s  degree,  years  of  service, 
and  publications  in  scholarly  journals. 

Next  on  the  faculty  totem  pole  comes 
the  associate  professor.  He  too  generally 
has  the  doctorate  and  has  had  articles 
published  in  recognized  journals. 

Many  faculty  members  hold  the  rank  of 
assistant  professor — a  respectable  if  not 
exalted  position  in  the  academic  hierarchy. 
The  beginning  position  is  usually  lecturer 
or  instructor.  (Just  to  confuse  things, 
many  community  colleges  use  the  title  of 
instructor  for  all  their  teachers.) 

— Another  clipping  in  my  collection  ob¬ 
serves  that  J.  Meriwether  Jones  (name 
fictitious)  has  taken  a  leave  of  absence 
from  his  college  to  complete  course  work 
for  a  doctorate.  The  story  adds:  “He  .  .  . 
will  only  have  a  dissertation  to  write  for 
this  higher  degree  .  .  .” 

Only!  Though  it  may  not  be  the  world’s 
most  interesting  reading,  a  dissertation  is 
generally  a  book-size  project. 

Earning  a  doctor  of  philosophy  or  sim¬ 
ilar  degree  usually  requires  three  to  four 


years  of  solid  work  after  the  master’s  de¬ 
gree.  One  doesn’t  get  the  degree  with 
green  stamps. 

A  phrase  that  makes  faculty  members 
cringe  is  “gone  to  get  his  doctor’s  de¬ 
gree.”  It’s  better  to  write:  “pursuing  doc¬ 
toral  studies.” 

— It’s  up  to  the  newspaper,  of  course, 
whether  it  refers  to  Ph.D’s  in  print  as 
“Dr.”  Some  do;  some  don’t.  I’d  suggest 
that  any  newspaper  that  refers  to  chiro¬ 
practors  as  “Dr.”  should  extend  the  same 
courtesy  to  holders  of  the  Ph.D. 

If  most  faculty  members  had  their  dru¬ 
thers,  newspapers  would  not  confer  the 
title  of  “Dr.”  on  holders  of  honorary  de¬ 
grees.  Honorary  degrees  such  as  “doctor  of 
civic  laws”  or  “doctor  of  humane  letters” 
are  sometimes  bestowed  in  recognition  of 
praiseworthy  accomplishments — but  all 
too  often  they  are  awarded  for  publicity 
value,  to  donors  of  campus  buildings,  or 
in  part-payment  for  delivery  of  the  com¬ 
mencement  address. 

— If  I  had  the  answer  to  student  unrest. 
I’d  have  more  recruiters  at  my  door  than 
a  star  quarterback.  I  do  have  a  suggestion, 
however,  for  headline  writers.  I  know  that 
“Riot”  is  a  handy  headline  word — it  counts 
just  3V2 — but  craftsmanship  calls  for  more 
precision. 

A  rally  is  not  necessarily  a  demonstra¬ 
tion;  a  demonstration  is  not  necessarily 
a  sit-in  or  a  disruption:  a  sU-in  is  not 
necessarily  a  riot.  It’s  difficult  for  reporter 
and  reader  alike  to  make  sense  of  swirling 
student  protests;  headlines  should  not  ob¬ 
scure  or  exaggerate. 

Another  suggestion:  Numbers  can  some¬ 
times  add  clarity  to  stories  about  campus 
unrest.  For  instance,  a  headline  or  story 
might  well  point  out  that  only  2  percent 
of  a  given  student  bodv  took  part  in  a  pro¬ 
test  march.  All  too  often,  the  impression 
is  given  that  the  entire  campus  is  seeth¬ 
ing — when  in  fact  90  percent  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  faculty  may  be  going  about  their 
business  in  a  routine  manner. 

Campus  and  newsroom  should  under¬ 
stand  one  another  (and  each  other’s  idio¬ 
syncrasies)  better.  After  all.  they  both 
have  a  common  goal:  an  intelligent,  in¬ 
formed  citizenry. 

Dale  R.  Wirsing 

(The  writer  is  public  relations  officer 
of  Tacoma  Community  College  and  a 
former  reporter  and  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times  and 
the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune.) 
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MEASURE  ALL  MEDIA 

Your  editorial  on  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  in  the  Oct.  17  issue  of  Editor 
&  Publisher  does  not  give  full  recognition 
to  the  many  changes  taking  place  in  print 
media  usage  and  the  competitive  factors 
involved  for  the  advertiser’s  dollar. 

You  criticized  the  ABC  for  permitting 
business  publications  to  change  the  rule 
requiring  70%  paid  circulation  for  Audit 
Bureau  membership. 

Today,  unpaid  circulation  publications 
are  expanding  their  distribution  and  ap¬ 
parently  providing  satisfactory  service  to 
advertisers  and  customers.  Giveaway  news¬ 
papers  in  some  parts  of  the  country  are 
also  enjoying  considerable  business  suc¬ 
cess. 


The  television  industry  is  quoting  “box¬ 
car  statistics”  on  viewership  and  television 
sets  in  operation,  while  we  in  the  print 
media  are  trying  to  combat  these  figures 
with  a  net  paid  circulation  projected 
against  an  “occupied  housing  unit”  that  is 
unoccupied  an  increasing  percentage  of 
the  time  because  of  our  highly  mobile 
population  and  families  taking  more  fre¬ 
quent  and  longer  vacations.  These  factors 
tend  to  dilute  the  so-called  percentage 
of  coverage  of  newspapers. 

The  important  consideration  for  adver¬ 
tisers  and  newspapers  is  readership  in  the 
existing  market.  How  the  publication  is 
acquired  is  not  as  important  as  the  fact 
that  it  is  read.  1  believe  that  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulation  should  modernize 
its  auditing  practices  to  include  effective 
measurement  of  all  print  media.  Certainly 
paid  circulation  is  very  important  as  a 
measuring  device,  but  we  should  not  ig¬ 
nore  the  basic  principle  of  readership  in 
competing  with  the  electronic  media. 

Hotels  in  our  cities,  for  example,  pro¬ 
vide  free  television  sets  in  every  room. 
Yet  if  those  same  hotels  should  provide 
free  newspapers  in  front  of  every  door  for 
the  convenience  of  guests,  that  circulation 
would  count  only  as  bulk  distribution 
rather  than  net  paid.  There  is  little  ques¬ 
tion  that  if  such  newspaper  service  were 
provided  by  hotels,  the  traveling  public 
would  enjoy  it  and  actual  readership 
would  be  improved. 

Rapid  changes  are  occurring  in  maga¬ 
zine  and  newspaper  markets;  and  the 
ABC,  if  it  is  to  remain  the  principal  audit¬ 
ing  agency  for  the  print  media,  must  move 
into  the  ’70’s  with  improved  measurement 
practices  and  a  willingness  to  audit  all 
forms  of  print  distribution,  both  paid  and 
unpaid. 

Harold  A.  Schwartz 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

(The  writer  is  Vice-President  and  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal). 


Short  Takes 

Born  in  1968,  she  was  married  in 
1898  in  St.  Paul’s  Church  in  Sharps- 
burg  and  stayed  active  until  she 
moved.  —  Hagerstown  (Md.)  Morning 
Herald. 

ift  iff  Hg 

The  Fore  &  20,  Mr.  Bixey’s  gospel 
rock  group  of  Parkway  Village  Baptist 
Church,  will  sink  at  7:15  p.m. — Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar. 

«  *  « 

Food  and  drunks  were  tossed  into  the 
air  and  White  House  Press  Secretary 
Ronald  Ziegler,  talking  to  reporters  at 
the  time  of  turbulence,  looked  startled 
and  crabbed  the  upper  rack. — Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe. 

Hi  in 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  is  moving  its  headquarters 
to  a  building  to  be  erected  on  a  10-acre 
plot  it  is  burying  in  Reston,  Va. — 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sunday  Post. 

*  *  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  for  amusing  typograph¬ 
ical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and  re¬ 
printed  here) 
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Sell  to  them.  Nearly  3  out  of  5  are 
in  managerial  or  professional  occupations. 

They’re  the  men  who  read  The  New  York  Times. 
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APME  meeting 

Scientist  and  editor  present  plan 
to  dispel  doom  prophecy 


By  Jerome  II.  Walker 

Managing  editors  of  about 
200  of  the  nation’s  newspapers 
were  given  prescriptions  for 
curing  the  gloom  and  doom  vi¬ 
rus  in  the  news  columns  at  the 
37th  annual  convention  of  the 
Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  in  Honolulu  last  week. 

One  remedy  was  suggested 
by  a  doctor  of  science;  another 
was  proposed  by  a  doctor  of 
journalism. 

The  scientist,  Dr.  Glenn  T. 
Seahorg,  chaiiman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  im¬ 
plored  the  press  to  help  create 
a  “climate  of  human  hope  and 
human  fortitude”  to  in.sure  that 
the  people  will  respond  to 
doom.sday  prophecy  by  rolling 
up  their  sleeves  to  do  what  is 
necessary  to  make  sure  the 
world  doesn’t  come  to  an  end  in 
20,  or  30  or  50  years. 

The  journalist,  J.  Edward 
Murray,  managing  editor  of  the 
Arizona  Republic,  Phoenix, 
tried  to  persuade  his  colleagues 
to  .swallow  a  dose  of  activist 
and  reformist  reporting  to  deal 
with  the  polarization  of  read¬ 
ers. 

Dr.  Seahorg  related  his  ap¬ 
peal  for  the  exercise  of  press 
power  for  positive  effects  to  the 
energy-environment  debate  that 
“seems  to  drive  some  people  to 
ridiculous  positions.” 

Signposts  to  progress 

“There  are  those,”  he  said, 
“who  see  almo.st  all  growth 
projections  as  signposts  to  pro¬ 
gress,  pointing  toward  economic 
development  and  the  fulfillment 
of  rising  expectations  as  rela¬ 
tively  unmixed  blessings.  There 
are  others  who  shrink  from 
such  projections  in  horror  and 
view  them  as  prophies  of  doom, 
seeing  only  the  negative  envi¬ 
ronmental  impact  of  such 
growth.” 

And  neither  extreme.  Dr. 
Seahorg  said,  is  healthy. 

He  went  on  to  make  a  scien¬ 
tific  case  for  development  of 
electric  energy  and  better  tech¬ 
nology.  He  stressed  for  the  edi¬ 
tors  the  benefits  of  nuclear  en¬ 
ergy  and  declared  that  “ther¬ 


mal  pollution”  is  being  elimi¬ 
nated. 

Dr.  Seaborg  asked  the  press 
to  play  a  role  in  which  it  helps 
to  reconcile  many  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  and  adversary  viewpoints 
that  are  being  escalated  all  out 
of  proportion. 

Disavowing  any  intent  to 
“manage  the  news,”  Dr.  Seab¬ 
org  suggested  that  the  press 
should  grow  more  selective  and 
wiser  in  dealing  with  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  a  technological  soci¬ 
ety.  “It  must  make  clear  to  its 
public  the  distinction  between 
fact  and  fiction,”  he  asserted. 

A  scientist.  Dr.  Seaborg  con¬ 
tended,  has  a  right  to  hold  an 
opinion  and  to  express  it  pub¬ 
licly,  if  he  wishes,  but  “he  is 
not  entitled  to  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  that  opinion  is  a  scien¬ 
tific  truth  if  it  sinot.” 

Must  leam  balance 

Dr.  Seaborg  said  the  thess 
must  learn  to  balance  its  repor¬ 
ting  of  existing  and  impending 
problems  with  that  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  being  made  to  handle  or 
head  them  off. 

“You  must  learn  to  put  prob¬ 
lems  and  projected  problems 
into  perspective,”  Seaborg  told 
the  editors.  “I  believe  that  fu¬ 
ture  forecasting  can  have  diff¬ 
erent  effects  on  a  nation,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  overall  psychol¬ 
ogical  orientation  of  its  people. 
A  projection  that  forecasts 
doom  to  a  objective,  despairing 
people  can  become  a  self- 
fulfilling  prophesy.  They  can 
.see  it  as  an  inevitable  future 
created  by  events  beyond  their 
control — by  the  momentum  of 
history  or  by  a  technology  that 
has  ‘take  over.’ 

“On  the  other  hand,  a  people 
who  know  what  knowledge  and 
power  are  still  in  their  hands 
and  growing,  and  imbued  with 
an  optimistic  and  positive  view 
of  life,  can  use  such  doomsday 
projections  as  a  healthy  warn¬ 
ing  and  an  impetus  to  correct 
the  course  of  society  ...  In  a 
world  where  the  atom  has  been 
split,  the  people  must  be 
united.  You  can  help  do  this. 
Please  try.” 


Murray  addressed  his  re¬ 

marks  to  the  problem  of  coping 
with  the  complaint  that  the 

press  gets  blamed  for  publish¬ 

ing  news  that  readers  dislike. 
Reformist  reporting,  he  pro¬ 

posed,  should  be  aimed  specifi¬ 
cally  at  the  worst  abuses  in  the 
present  society.  Both  sides  of 
the  story  will  be  told,  Murray 
explained  and  those  on  the  es¬ 
tablishment  side  may  become 
uneasy  and  angry  at  times,  but 
“we  will  be  serving  their  goal 
of  trying  to  save  the  system.” 

Under  his  plan,  Murray  said, 
the  press  would  stop  talking 
only  to  one  side  but  he  would 
not  join  the  protesters  because 
newspapers  are  part  of  the  es¬ 
tablishment  and  “must  neces¬ 
sarily  come  down  firmly  on  that 
side.” 

Negative  aspects  reported 

“We  report  the  negative  as¬ 
pects  of  the  whole  protest 
movement,  the  violence  of  it, 
but  we  report  too  little  of  the 
content  of  the  protest,”  Murray 
declared. 

The  press,  in  his  view,  should 
be  looking  for  solutions  to  prob¬ 
lems,  instead  of  scapegoats.  He 
deplored  the  tendency  to  cast 
the  activist  young  people  in  the 
role  of  “the  new  devil  responsi¬ 
ble  foremost  of  the  nation’s 
ills.”  He  w’ould  bring  the  ac¬ 
tivists  into  his  system  of  cover¬ 
ing  the  news,  giving  them  the 
freedom  to  write  in  personal¬ 
ized  vein,  with  only  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  controls  for  fairness. 

“We  must  get  the  actual 
sound  of  what  the  young  people 
are  advocating  into  our 
columns,”  Murray  urged.  “And 
we  have  to  get  is  from  them  .  .  . 
from  young  reporter-writers 
who  know  in  their  souls  what 
the  wave  of  the  future  is. 

“This  will  take  ^ts.  Because 
the  polarization  is  real.  Be¬ 
cause  we  are  frightened.  Be¬ 
cause  this  fear  can  so  easily  be 
exploited  politically,  as  it  was 
in  the  last  campaign.  And  _be- 
cause  what  the  kids  are  saying 
is  so  serious. 

“My  own  answer  is  activist, 
reformist  reporting.  By  young 
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idealistic  reporters.  And  by  oH 
pros  who  can  still  do  it  a  lot 
better.  This  may  not  be  enough 
to  prevent  repression  or  revolu¬ 
tion.  But  it  happens  to  by  my 
formula  for  riding  out  the 
storm  as  honorably  as  pos¬ 
sible.” 

• 

Don  E.  Carter 
president  of  APME 

Don  E.  Carter  of  the  Hack¬ 
ensack  (N.J.)  Record  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editor’s 
Association  for  1971. 

Members  at  the  group’s  con¬ 
vention  in  Honolulu  elected 
Wendell  C.  Phillippi  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  News  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent.  .John  C.  Quinn,  Gannett 
Newspapers,  Rochester,  N.Y., 
was  elected  secretary  and  Ern¬ 
est  Cutts,  Charleston  (S.C.) 
Post,  treasurer. 

Directors  elected 

Elected  as  directors  were 
Larry  Allison,  Long  Beach  (Cal¬ 
if.)  Press-Telegram;  Dallas  C. 
Higbee,  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
(lazette;  Charles  Hubbs,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer;  Barclay  Jame¬ 
son,  Grand  Junction  (Colo.) 
Sentinel;  Herbert  W'.  Spend- 
love,  Jackson.  (Mich.)  Citizen 
Patriot;  H,  Doyle  Harvdll,  Tam¬ 
pa  (Fla.)  Times;  Joseph  W. 
Shoquist,  Milwaukee  Journal; 
Edward  R.  Cony,  Wall  Street 
Journal;  John  J.  Gillaspy,  Elk¬ 
hart  (Ind.)  Truth;  and  Bernard 
P.  Lyons,  Port  Huron  (Mich.) 
Times  Herald. 

Richard  D.  Smyser  of  the 
Oak  Ridger,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn., 
w'as  named  general  chairman 
of  the  Continuing  Studies  Com¬ 
mittee.  Robert  P.  Clark  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times,  was 
named  general  vice  chairman. 


Unions,  dailies 
reach  agreement 
in  California 

Acceptance  of  a  34-month 
agreement  with  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  area’s  five  metropolitan 
dailies  has  been  voted  by  the 
4,500  members  of  15  newspa¬ 
per  unions. 

A  $68  package  of  pay  step 
ups  and  fringe  benefits  is  re¬ 
troactive  to  Nov.  1  and  runs  to 
the  end  of  1973  replacing  con¬ 
tracts  which  expire  next  Feb. 
28. 


News  promotion  men  work 


main  disdainful  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  function,  even  though  they 
often  can  be  the  most  helpful  to 
a  promotion  department. 


together  better,  APME  told 


Here  is  an  interesting  com¬ 
ment  from  the  promotion  direc¬ 
tor  for  a  newspaper  in  the 
west:  “At  our  paper,  I  am  on  a 
par  with  the  managing  editor 
as  far  as  the  paper’s  organiza- 


A  survey  report  by  the  News 
Promotion  Study  Committee  of 
Associated  Press  Managing  Ed 
itors  indicates  newsmen  and 
promotion  men  on  newspapers 
are  not  snapping  and  snarling 
at  each  other  as  they  were  a 
year  ago. 

Jeff  Gillaspy,  Elkhart  (Ind.) 
Truth  managing  editor,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  reported 
during  the  APME  conference  in 
Honolulu  that  the  committee  is 
of  the  opinion  it  has  succeeded 
in  making  the  news  executive 
aware  that  news  promotion  does 
exist  and  that  it  might  be  valu¬ 
able  to  cooperate  with  his  pa¬ 
per’s  promotion  manager. 

Fifty-eight  of  the  promotion 
men  responding  to  the  survey 
found  that  they  now  are  receiv¬ 
ing  newsroom  cooperation,  even 
though  many  of  them  continued 
to  have  to  deal  with  editors  who 
really  don’t  understand  what 
promotion  is  all  about. 

Despite  this  claimed  lack  of 
understanding,  however,  the  58 
news  executives  seem  to  value 
having  their  product  promoted, 
the  respondents  say. 

Despite  the  apparent  im¬ 
proved  feeling,  however,  there 
remain  promotion  people  who 
have  problems. 

Are  you  one  of  those  editors 
who  believes  that  nothing  but 
the  news  columns  of  your  paper 
has  readership?  Or  maybe  you 
are  one  of  those  who  believes 
simply  that  nothing  but  the 
news  columns  is  worth  reading. 

That  view  of  some  editors  is 
held  by  many  who  work  in  the 
promotion  end  of  newspapers. 

These  charges  of  narrowness 
dig  a  little  more  deeply,  too, 
because  a  number  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  men  who  make  them  re¬ 
ceived  their  initial  training  in 
newsrooms.  They  are  a  bit  dis¬ 
turbed  by  news  executives  who 
refuse  to  look  outside  the 
newshole. 

Sample  coninients 

Here  are  some  sample  com¬ 
ments  from  the  survey: 

“One  of  the  problems  in 
dealing  with  editors — and  re¬ 


tried  to  sell  an  idea,  but  you 
never  really  know  if  a  sale  was 
made.  Both  are  necessary.” 

“Too  many  news  people  think 
the  world  reads  anything  and 
everything  they  write,  just  be¬ 
cause  they  write  it.  Also,  too 
many  editors  think  all  readers 
read  all  sections  or  pages  of 
their  papers.  Just  ain’t  so!  But 
this  attitude  interferes  with 
good  promotion  efforts,  especial¬ 
ly  in-paper.  . 

“No  newsman  likes  to  be  told 
that  he  will  have  to  pull  a  story 
to  make  room  for  a  late  ad,  but 
on  our  newspaper  an  editor 
thinks  nothing  of  cancelling  a 
news  promotion  to  get  himself 
an  additional  column  or  tw’o  of 
space.  He  simply  cannot  see  the 
value  of  an  ad  promoting  his 
staff  and  his  operation  over  an 
obscure  wire  story  on  the  price 
of  eggs  in  China.” 

“I  can  put  together  a  promo¬ 
tion  on  news  staff  members  that 
will  have  far  greater  eye  ap¬ 
peal — and  readership,  I  think — 
than  anything  an  editor  can  put 
on  an  inside  page.  And  it  will 
be  valuable  to  the  editor,  too, 
but  he  never  seems  to  realize 
that.” 

“Everyone — except  our  man¬ 
aging  editor,  I  suppose — knows 
that  half  the  news  matter  isn’t 
read  on  a  big  day  like  Wednes¬ 
day,  but  you  could  never  con¬ 
vince  the  news  people  of  that. 
Even  on  a  big  day  they  don’t 
like  in-paper  promotions — even 
news  promotions.” 

These  views  definitely  are  in 
the  minority  this  year,  however, 
if  the  survey  results  are  valid. 
So  we’re  finding  that  more  edi¬ 
tors  are  cooperating,  but  there 
still  are  holdouts. 

The  ex-newsmen  among  the 
promotion  executives  report  they 
are  still  plugging  to  get  even 
more  done  in  the  news  promo¬ 
tion  area.  Of  the  67  promotion 
executives  surveyed,  31  were 
“raised”  in  the  newsroom  before 
making  the  jump  into  their 
present  field.  Thirty  believe  that 
the  experience  has  been  valu¬ 
able  in  dealing  with  news  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  “educating”  them 


They’d  like  head  start 

“Give  me  the  information  ear¬ 
lier.”  “Let  me  know'  sooner.” 
“Advance  info  is  what  I  need.” 
“Let  us  in  on  their  plans  soon¬ 
er.”  “Give  me  more  time.”  “Plan 
ahead  and  communicate  with 
the  promotion  department.” 

Despite  the  fact  that  promo¬ 
tion  men  are  finding  editors 
more  cooperative,  that  cooper¬ 
ation  seems  to  have  a  passive 
aspect.  In  other  words,  promo¬ 
tion  people  get  cooperation 
when  they  ask  for  it. 

The  old  “earlier  information” 
songs  still  are  being  sung  by 
promotion  executives  who  fre¬ 
quently  read  in  their  papers 
something  that  would  have 
made  excellent  material  for 
promotion — if  only  the  promo¬ 
tion  department  had  known. 

Even  those  editors  who  do 
suddenly  realize  the  promotion¬ 
al  potential  of  a  news  or 
feature  presentation  too  often 
rush  to  promo  seeking  the  big 
build-up  a  half-day  before  pub¬ 
lication. 

“They  simply  have  to  keep  us 
better  informed  on  a  day-to-day 
basis,”  says  one  promotion  ex¬ 
ecutive.  “We  want  to  do  the  job, 
but  many  of  us  are  held  back 
just  because  of  the  lack  of  a 
coordinated  effort.” 

Says  another:  “We  can  go  it 
alone  (and  get  beautiful  cooper¬ 
ation)  when  we  are  doing  pro¬ 
motions  on  news  staff  members 
or  the  great  things  that  the 
newsroom  has  done  in  the  past. 
But  the  editor  has  to  think  pro¬ 
motion  in  order  to  give  us 
enough  time  to  do  a  good  job  on 
‘spot’  things.  We’re  willing  to 
bend  over  backward  to  plug  the 
hell  out  of  our  news  work,  but 
w’e  have  to  have  the  time  and 
the  information  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  available.” 

In  all,  34  of  the  promotion 
men  continued  to  complain  of 
lack  of  lead  time  on  promotions. 
Eighteen  reported  they  still  find 
it  difficult  to  get  information 
from  new'srooms  unless  they 
continually  check  on  what  is 
happening. 


tion  is  concerned,  but  the  low¬ 
liest  reporter  seems  to  regard 
me  as  some  sort  of  pitchman. 
Some  of  this  probably  is  due  to 
the  “salesman”  image  that  our 
profession  has  had,  but  in  large 
part  I  think  it’s  because  the  top 
level  newsmen  haven’t  looked 
properly  upon  promotion.” 

And  another:  “Although  pub¬ 
lishers,  in  general,  seem  aware 
of  the  need  for  promotion,  the 
chain  of  communications  breaks 
down,  in  general,  with  newspa¬ 
per  editors  who  deal  most 
closely  with  upcoming  news, 
features,  etc.  Although  only 
fools  generalize,  it  appears  that 
city  editors,  especially,  should 
be  made  aware  of  the  need  for 
newspaper  promotion  in  order 
to  develop  new  generations  of 
readers. .  .” 


Nixon  meets  press 
— 1st  since  July 

President  Nixon  will  hold  a 
televised  news  conference  on 
Thursday,  December  10,  his 
first  in  more  than  four  months, 
the  White  House  announced  this 
week. 

The  president  has  not  held  a 
news  conference  since  July  30. 
The  national  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  committee  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  issued  a  report  at  its 
annual  convention  on  Nov.  11 
censuring  the  Nixon  Adminis¬ 
tration  for  his  failure  to  hold 
more  frequent  open,  question- 
and-answer  sessions  with  re¬ 
porters.  (E&P,  November  7). 

The  SDX  suggested  that  the 
President  consider  experiment¬ 
ing  with  a  monthly,  one-hour. 
On-the-record,  sit-down,  nontele- 
vised  news  conference  with  no 
more  than  20  repoi’ters:  six 
from  the  regular  White  House 
press  corps,  including  two  wire 
services,  selected  on  a  rotating 
basis  by  the  newsmen  them¬ 
selves,  and  14  drawn  by  lot  for 
each  occasion  by  the  Standing 
Committee  of  Correspondents, 
with  no  one  eligible  for  two  suc- 


porters — is  their  inherent  feel-  in  promotion  and  its  value.  Others  less  cooperative  cessive  conferences, 

ing  that  only  the  news  columns  Twenty  of  those  without  Press  secretary  Ronald  L.  Zi- 

have  any  impact  on  the  reader,  newsroom  training  believe  that  Despite  the  fact  that  more  gaid  Nixon’s  decision 

Having  worked  as  a  reporter  such  training  would  be  useful  promotion  people  are  finding  ^  conference  in 

for  15  years  before  getting  into  not  only  in  working  with  the  news  executives  more  interested  December  was  based  on  his  view 

promotion,  I  think  I  know  what  newsroom  but  in  actual  execu-  and  cooperative,  the  same  lame-duck  session  of 

I  talk  about  because  I  have  been  tion  of  news  promotions.  Six-  doesn’t  appear  true  of  others  in  gjg^  Congress  “would  be 

there  with  the  same  kind  of  teen  of  those  without  newsroom  the  news  operation.  Repeated  ^gying  along”  at  that  time, 

feeling.  You  can  compare  news  work  feel  that  it  would  be  of  no  this  year  is  the  complaint  that 

promotion  to  an  editorial.  Each  particular  value  to  them.  junior  editors  and  reporters  re- 
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Agnew  rates  U.S. 
press  as  the  best 

If  there  is  any  censorship  of  He  said  that  his  speeches 
news  in  the  United  States  it  is  criticizing  the  media  during  the 
done  by  the  media  and  not  by  last  year  had  been  aimed  at  en- 
the  Government,  Vice  President  couraging  the  profession  to  look 
Agnew  told  the  editors.  critically  at  itself,  a  goal  he 

“No  matter  how  much  I  or  said  had  been  accomplished.  He 
anyone  else  may  be  accused  of  declared  that  censorship  by  gov- 
trying  to  bulldoze  the  press,  you  ernment  or  anyone  was  “totally 
and  I  know  perfectly  well  that  repugnant”  to  him. 
you  can’t  be  intimidated,”  the  “If  a  broader  look  is  in  fact 
Vice  President  told  the  confer-  being  taken,”  Mr.  Agnew  said, 

“It  is  due  to  the  public  response 


APME  sidelight 


The  report  of  the  Continuing  Studies  Committee,  chaired  by 
John  Quinn  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  closed  with  a  prayer  for 
good  journalism:  “Save  us  from  those  whose  conclusions  get  in 
the  way  of  their  curiosity.” 

*  *  * 

IFes  Gallagher,  AP  general  manager,  emphasized  the  need  for 
objectivity  in  news  reporting  and  saw  little  difference  between 
tf^ay’s  activist  journalists  and  the  personal  journalists  of  the  turn 
of  the  century.  “If  ever  there's  a  time  for  objectivity  it's  the 
present,"  he  declared.  “The  reporter  should  be  the  voice  of  clarity, 
not  of  rhetoric.” 

*  *  * 

In  brief  remarks,  AP  president  Paul  Miller  complimented  Hono¬ 
lulu’s  newspapers  on  the  excellence  of  their  reporting  on  local 
affairs,  particularly  in  the  area  of  labor-management  disputes.  He 
gave  a  hint  of  plans  for  his  retirement  from  AP  executive  duties. 
The  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Gannett  Company  observed  that 
his  career  with  the  news  agency  has  spanned  more  than  30  years, 
then  added,  “hut  I  may  be  doing  something  about  that  before  too 
long.” 

*  *  * 

Phil  Mayer,  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  reporter,  turned  a  neat 
phrase  in  his  lead  for  the  session  where  editors  were  briefed  on 
conditions  in  Micronesia.  His  story  began:  “Newspaper  editors  from 
places  with  strange  names— Utica,  Hackensack,  Kalamazoo  and 
bond  du  Lac — listened  yesterday  to  politicians  from  places  tvith 
strange  names — Agana.  Palau,  Pago  Pago  and  Hilo.  And  the  editors 
tvere  startled  by  the  fact  that  if  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
were  to  become  51st,  62nd  or  5.3rd  American  state,  Hawaii  would 
be  geographical  center  of  the  union." 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  officials,  Kurt  S.  Maylan,  a  former  Democrat  in 
Hawaii  who  is  now  the  Republican  lieutenant  governor  of  Guam, 
is  a  distant  relative  (cousin)  of  Chinn  Ho,  chairman  of  the  Star- 
Bulletin  and  head  of  the  group  that  established  the  Pacific  Daily 
News  on  Guam  last  year.  Maylan  agreed  there  was  a  real  place  for 
a  daily  newspaper  in  the  vast  Trust  Territory  but  pointed  out  that 
most  of  the  literate  residents  now  rely  on  news  they  hear  on  cheap 
Japanese  transistor  radios. 

*  *  * 

Roth  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  and  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, 
which  share  the  same  publishing  plant,  tried  to  outdo  each  other 
in  keeping  Hawaiians  acquainted  with  the  editors.  Daily  coverage 
ran  as  much  as  three  pages  and  all  regular  features  were  given  a 
touch  of  APME,  The  latter  phase  of  the  coverage  included  the 
editorial  cartoons  and  on  the  day  Vice  President  Agnew  came  to 
address  a  luncheon  metting  the  Advertiser's  Hawaiian  Punch  panel 
of  graffitti  said.  Farmers  say  AP  slights  Ag.  News.  The  Advertiser 
also  had  a  page  one  feature  interview  with  Andrew  Agnew.  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Toronto  (Ontario)  Telegram,  who  was  described 
as  the  “real  Agnew.”  He  explained  that  his  family  came  from  Ire¬ 
land;  that  the  Vice  Presidents  forebears  were  from  Greece  and 
the  family  name  had  been  changed. 

*  *  * 

Local  coverage  of  the  Hawaiian  fashion  show  staged  for  the 
editors  at  the  Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel  turned  the  tables  and  reported 
the  views  of  editors’  muu-muu-clad  wives  on  mainland  styles. 
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to  those  speeches,  not  to  the 
speeches  themselves.”  An  out¬ 
pouring  of  criticism  by  readers 
and  viewers  who  agreed  with 
his  views  and  added  some  of 
their  own  “came  as  a  revelation 
to  media  officials,”  he  con¬ 
tended. 

Faced  with  an  audience  of 
several  hundred  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  their  wives,  Mr. 
Agnew  said  he  w'anted  to  dis¬ 
cuss  both  strong  and  weak 
points  of  their  efforts. 

“It  may  surprise  you  to 
learn,”  he  added,  “that  I  believe 
there  are  far  more  strengths 
than  weaknesses.” 

He  praised  the  media  for 
what  he  termed  swift  and  de¬ 
tailed  interpretation  of  political 
events — a  contrast  to  his  com¬ 
plaint  last  year  that  television 
communicators  had  been  too 
quick  to  analyze  President  Nix¬ 
on’s  Nov.  3,  1969,  address  to  the 
nation  in  Vietnam. 

IJ.S.  press  best  informed 

“I  have  not  the  least  doubt,” 
he  went  on,  “that  the  United 
States  has  the  most  self¬ 
demanding,  least  self-satisfied, 
most  ingenius,  least  inhibited, 
best  informed,  least  controlled, 
most  professional,  least  subjec¬ 
tive,  most  competitive,  least 
party-line,  fairest  and  finest 
journalistic  complex  in  the  en¬ 
tire  world.” 

He  remarked  that  he  had  of¬ 
ten  been  surprised  to  find  “com¬ 
plimentary  coverage  of  my 
viewpoints  by  journalists  who  I 
happen  to  know  do  not  suffer 
from  ardor  for  Agnew.” 

But  the  Vice  Pi'esident  quickly 
added  that  he  still  had  some 
gripes.  For  one,  he  said,  “I  wish 
the  media  would  overcome  their 
hypersensitivity  to  being  chal¬ 
lenged  in  return.  It  is  a  knee- 
jerk  reaction  that  I  feel  ill  be¬ 
comes  a  proud  profession  that  is 
guaranteed  freedom  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  that  ought  to  be 
eager  to  police  itself.” 

He  praised  efforts  within  the 
journalistic  profession  to  de¬ 
velop  moral  and  ethical  stan¬ 
dards  for  self-regulation.  But 
he  said  he  could  not  specifically 
endorse  the  establishment  of  a 
press  council  such  as  exists  in 
Britain  because  his  endorsement 
“would  surely  kill  the  idea.” 

• 

Hurt  in  car  plunge 

The  experience  of  spending  a 
bitterly  cold  night  in  a  cattle 
barn  was  that  of  Mrs.  Beatric 
White,  Guthrie  (Okla.)  Daily 
Leader  employee,  recently.  She 
wandered  there  in  a  dazed  con¬ 
dition  after  the  car  in  which 
she  and  another  woman  were 
riding  plunged  45  feet  into  a 
creek.  Her  companion  was 
killed.  Mr.  White  suffered  mi¬ 
nor  injuries. 


Detroit  News 
circulation 
tops  in  U.S. 

The  Detroit  News  now  has 
the  largest  weekday  circulation 
of  any  evening  newspaper  in 
the  United  States. 

This  was  revealed  today  in 
official  figures  for  the  six-month 
period  ending  Sept.  30,  1970. 
The  figures  were  released  by 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions. 

The  figures  showed  the  De¬ 
troit  News’  average  weekday 
circulation  for  the  period  to  be 
639,703. 

The  News’  circulation  was  5,- 
332  copies  per  issue  more  than 
that  of  the  second  largest  eye¬ 
ing  paper,  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  which  had  a  daily  av¬ 
erage  of  634,371.  The  News  had 
a  lead  for  the  same  period  of 
16,458  over  the  New  York  Post, 
which  was  third  with  an  aver¬ 
age  of  623,245. 

• 

Todd  explains 
strike  position 

Declaring  that  he  wanted  to 
correct  an  impression  that 
members  of  five  craft  unions 
were  locked  out  when  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  went  on  strike 
against  the  Rockford  (HI.) 
Morning  Star  and  Evening 
Register  Republic,  publisher 
William  K.  Todd  has  explained 
management’s  position. 

The  newspapers,  members  of 
the  Gannett  group,  were  closed 
Nov.  9  by  failure  of  the  craft 
unions  to  cross  the  Guild  picket 
lines,  Todd  said,  adding: 

“On  Nov.  9  I  sent  a  wire  to 
production  department  employes 
which  urged  them  to  ‘return  to 
your  jobs  without  delay’.  We  in¬ 
tend  to  resume  publication  of 
our  newspapers  as  soon  as  we 
are  able  to  man  the  production 
departments  with  sufficient  per¬ 
sonnel.  Your  pay  check  will  re¬ 
sume  when  you  are  back  on  the 
job. 

“  ‘The  court  has  acted  to  halt 
mass  picketing  and  ordered 
pickets  not  to  interfere  with 
anyone  entering  or  leaving 
News  Tower  (the  newspaper’s 
plant).  We  will  make  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  assure  your  personal 
safety.’  ” 

Todd  said  that  all  employes 
received  the  telegram. 

The  strike  is  now  being  han¬ 
dled  by  a  federal  mediator  but 
there  has  been  little  progress  by 
either  side,  although  meetings 
continue. 
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Ad-ventures 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


Helping  hand  ads.  Classified  ads  are  being  received  by  the 
hundreds  everv  day  at  the  floKtoji  Herald  Traveler  as  a  result 
of  their  free  “Position  Wanted”  program.  Publisher  Harold  E. 
Clancy  ordered  the  program,  which  lasts  until  December  31  to 
help  ease  the  plight  of  thousands  of  engineers  and  professional 
workers  who  have  been  laid  off  by  industries  located  primarily 
in  the  ‘Electronic  Belt’  area  around  Route  128,  south  of  Boston. 
A  high  mark  of  four  full  pages  was  reached  on  Wednesday 
(November  25).  After  learning  about  the  offer,  Donald  H.  Sweet, 
director  of  employment  for  Celanese  Corp.  in  New  York,  who 
is  president  of  the  Employment  Management  Association,  wired 
publishers  coast-to-coast  urging  them  to  implement  similar  pro¬ 
grams  as  an  “accommodation  to  the  unemployed  and  a  stimula¬ 
tion  to  the  staggering  economy.”  He  said  a  report  on  partici¬ 
pating  newspapers  will  be  issued  on  December  4. 

«  i(c  9)e 

Success  story.  American  Motors’  general  marketing  manager, 
Eugene  V.  Amoroso  told  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  that  in  the 
13  markets  where  it  tested  an  “overlay”  newspaper  ad  campaign 
car  sales  were  up  48%.  The  campaign  to  support  the  introduction 
of  its  1971  line  began  on  October  5  with  full-page  ads.  It  con¬ 
tinued  through  November  13  with  insertions  running  every  week¬ 
day  of  ads  varying  in  size  from  2100  to  300  lines  and  concen¬ 
trating  on  four  models — Gremlin,  Spcrtabout,  Hornet  and  Jave¬ 
lin.  Initial  evaluation  of  the  program  also  showed  that  the  11 
American  Motors  sales  zones  in  which  the  13  test  markets  are 
located  achieved  a  better  October  sales  performance  than  the 
other  12.  Overall,  he  said  American  sold  26%  more  cars  in 
October,  its  best  month  since  1965.  The  test  markets  were: 
Detroit,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Dallas,  St.  Louis,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Washington  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Fort 
Worth,  Baltimore  and  Milwaukee. 

*  •  ♦ 

Along  Madison  Ave.  Edward  N.  Ney  has  been  named  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Young  &  Rubicam.  Edward  L.  Bond 
Jr.  will  continue  as  chairman  of  the  board.  Steven  O.  Frankfurt, 
president  of  Y&R-U.S.A.  has  resigned  .  .  .  Jack  Tinker  & 
Partners  Inc.  and  Pritchard  Wood  Associates  are  merging  to 
form  Tinker-Pritchard  Wood  Associates.  Chester  L.  Posey,  who 
was  managing  partner  of  Tinker  has  resigned  .  .  .  D’Arcy  and 
MacManus,  John  &  Adams  Inc.  plan  to  merge  and  agreement 
has  been  made  to  purchase  shares  of  Intermarco,  a  European 
agency  complex.  The  new  agency  will  be  known  as  D’Arcy- 
MacManus-Intermarco  Inc. 

Coop  incentive.  The  Oklahoman  and  Times  pay  their  salesmen 
a  bonus  for  getting  retailers  to  use  the  manufacturer’s  coopera¬ 
tive  allowance.  The  incentive  bonus  is  10%  of  the  manufacturer’s 
cooperative  advertising  dollars. 

FOR  EXAMPLE:  Arrow  has  a  60-40%  coop  program; 
therefore  the  commission  is  based  on  the  60%  paid  by 
the  manufacturer.  If  the  Arrow  shirt  space  occupies  % 
of  a  full  page  ad,  the  602  lines  of  space  devoted  to  Arrow 
at  60(1  per  line  costs  $361,  and  the  incentive  is  computed 
as  follows: 

$361  Cost  of  ad 

X  60%  Manufacturer’s  coop  allowance 

$217  Coop  dollars 

X  10%  Incentive  allowance 

$21.70  Incentive  bonus 

In  the  case  of  fixed  line  rates,  the  commission  is  10%  of  the 
dollars  paid  by  the  manufacturer  at  their  fixed  line  rate.  Coop 
dollars  used  within  specific  segments  of  ‘conglomerate’  ads  qual¬ 
ify  for  that  portion  of  the  ad  given  to  the  coop  item.  The  new 
program,  believed  to  be  a  first  and  only  one  of  its  kind  supporting 
coop  advertising,  was  introduced  in  September.  For  the  first 
month.  Chuck  Bresnehen,  cooperative  advertising  manager,  said 
more  than  $500  was  paid  out  for  ‘new  linage’.” 
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Grumhaus 


Wood 


Grumhaus  elected 
board  chairman 
of  Tribune  Co. 

On  the  reconmiendation  of  J. 
Howard  Wood,  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  Tribune  Co.,  (Nov. 
20)  elected  H.  F.  Grumhaus 
chairman  of  the  board  and 
chief  executive  officer,  effective 
Jan.  1.  This  office  has  been  held 
by  Wood  since  September  1966. 
Grumhaus  has  been  vice  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  since  May. 

Wood,  who  has  been  with 
Tribune  Co.  for  45  years,  will 
continue  as  chairman  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  board  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  WGN 
Continental  Broadcasting  Co. 
He  also  will  continue  to  serve 
as  a  director  of  Tribune  Co., 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Co.,  WGN 
Continental  Broadcasting  Co., 
Neu'  York  Neivs,  Gore  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  the  Sentinel-Star  in 
Florida. 

In  addition  to  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  parent  compa¬ 
ny,  Grumhaus  will  continue  as 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Grumhaus  joined  the  Tribune 
organization  in  September, 
1934,  as  head  of  the  insurance 
department  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  of  the  Canadian 
subsidiaries  of  the  company.  He 
was  elected  vice  president  of 
Tribune  Co.  in  July,  1960,  ap¬ 
pointed  general  manager  of  the 
Tribune  in  1964,  and  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1966  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  Tribune  Ck>.,  a  post  he 
held  until  he  was  named  vice 
chairman  last  May. 

Wood  joined  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  news  staff  as  a 
suburban  reporter  in  1925, 
later  became  financial  editor. 

In  1951  he  was  elected  trea¬ 
surer  of  Tribune  Co.,  and  in 
1955  he  was  elected  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  company,  and  was 
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appointed  general  manager  of 
the  Tribune. 

In  1960  he  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  company,  positions  he 
held  until  his  election  in  1966 
as  chairman  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer.  He  also  was  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
from  1960  to  1968. 

• 

New  morning  daily 
planned  for  N.Y. 

A  new  morning  daily  with  an 
old  title,  the  Daihj  Mirror,  is 
expected  to  appear  on  Dec.  7  in 
New  York.  'The  tabloid  paper 
will  be  published  five  times  a 
week  and  will  sell  for  10  cents. 
Press  run  will  be  50,000-100,000 
initially. 

President  and  publisher  Rob¬ 
ert  W.  Farrell  said  that  the 
paper  aims  at  “complete  cover¬ 
age  and  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  with  UPI,  syndicates  and 
individual  correspondents  here 
and  abroad.”  Farrell  added 
that  two  to  three  correspon¬ 
dents  will  be  stationed  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  another  two  or  three 
in  Latin  America.  In  addition. 
The  Mirror  expects  to  have 
Reuters  “and  other  major 
agencies,  national  columnists 
and  about  20  comic  strips.” 

Farrell,  formerly  publisher 
of  the  defunct  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
added  that  there  are  plans  for 
a  weekend  or  Sunday  edition. 

The  editorial  staff  will  num¬ 
ber  about  20  and  emphasis  will 
be  on  keeping  production  costs 
low. 

Gannett  dividend 

Directors  of  Gannett  Co., 
Inc.,  a  national  communications 
firm,  through  its  executive 
committee,  declared  a  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  12  cents 
per  share,  payable  January  4, 
1971  to  stockholders  of  record, 
December  18,  1970, 
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Hawaii  was  the  scene 
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ASSOCIATED  PRESS  MAISAGIISG  EDITORS  celebrated  fringe 
benefits  of  sun^  fun,  and  golf  during  conference  at  the  Ilikai 
Hotel  in  Honolulu. 


Harold  Trulock 
Muncie  (Ind.)  Press, 
and 

James  E.  Rasmusen 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wendell  PhlllippI 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News 


Mr  and  Mrs.  William  Hill 
Washington  (D.C.)  Star 


William  Clew  and  Edward  Heins 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
and 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barclay  Jameson 
Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Sentinel 
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Mr.  and  Mrs  Gilbert  Smith 
Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch 


Ethnic  press  alive  and  well; 
440  published  in  the  U.S. 


servatives  to  Liberals — 

advertised  in  ethnic  newspa¬ 
pers.  No  one  knows  for  certain 
what  influence  these  newspa¬ 
pers  have  either  in  wooing  vo¬ 
ters  for  candidates  or  selling 
products  for  advertisers,  but 
there  seems  to  be  a  general 
agreement  among  observers 


By  Spyridon  Cranitsas 

The  “ethnic”  press,  despite 
dire  predictions  of  its  imminent 
death  in  the  past  half  century, 
is  alive  and  well  and  living  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Indeed,  in  some  areas  it  is  ex¬ 
periencing  some  growth  s>Tnp- 
toms. 

True,  many  foreign  language 
newspapers  disappeared  over 
the  years:  330  between  1940 
and  1960,  and  another  300  in 
the  ’60’s.  But  the  losses  of  the 
“ethnic”  papers  have  been  few¬ 
er  than  the  losses  of  the  gener¬ 
al  circulation  English-language 
publications,  says  Read  Lewis 
of  the  American  Council  for 
Nationalities  Service. 

But  what  is  an  “ethnic” 
newspaper?  Both  words  are 
used  (some  linguists  feel 
misused)  in  a  special  context: 
as  to  “ethnic”  the  guidelines  of 
Canada  Ethnic  Press  Feder¬ 
ation,  the  only  of  its  kind  in 
North  America,  are  followed. 
As  to  newspaper,  mostly  the 
terminology  of  the  American 
Council  is  followed. 

In  foreign  language 

“Ethnic”  are  the  newspapers 
published  in  a  foreign  language 
or  in  English  but  addressing 
themselves  to  a  national  group. 
This  means  practically  all  Eu¬ 
ropean  languages,  Arabic,  Ar¬ 
menian,  Chinese,  Japanese  and 
other  Oriental  languages.  It 
also  includes  Jewish  publica¬ 
tions  in  various  languages.  As 
to  the  newspaper,  it  may  be  a 
daily,  weekly  or  monthly  with  a 
circulation  of  a  few  hundred 
copies  to  many  thousands  of  co¬ 
pies. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above, 
there  are  440  papers  published 
in  38  languages  in  the  United 
States  (excluding  English), 
and  120  papers  published  in  25 
languages  in  Canada  (exclud¬ 
ing  French  and  English). 
There  are  no  precise  figures  of 
total  circulation  but  an  esti¬ 
mate  is:  more  than  2,000,000  in 
the  US,  and  more  than  750,000 
in  Canada. 

How  many  people  do  they 
reach?  The  answer  is  not  easy. 
Few  studies  on  the  “ethnic” 
press  exist.  One  of  them  “The 
Immigrant  Press  and  its  Con¬ 
trol”  by  Robert  E.  Park,  was 
published  in  1922  and  examines 
the  period  following  World 
War  1.  Another,  “Language 


Loyalty  in  the  U.S.”  by  Ye- 
shiva  University  examines  the 
period  between  1910  and  1960. 

During  a  session  of  the 
Canadian  Senate  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Mass  Media  (Febru¬ 
ary  11,  1969),  Dr.  J.  M.  Kirsch- 
baum,  president  of  Canada 
Ethnic  Press  Federation,  said: 
“we  can  guess  quite  seriously 
that  about  two  million  people 
read  the  ethnic  press;  some 
only  the  ethnic  press  .  .  .  Pro¬ 
fessor  Richmond  published  a 
book  on  this  subject  where  it  is 
indicated  that  in  some  commu¬ 
nities  up  to  65  per  cent  read 
only  the  ethnic  press.” 

Other  witnesses  before  the 
Committee  cited  higher  figures, 
more  than  three  million  Cana¬ 
dians — and  one  of  them  stated: 
“By  the  year  1980  or  something 
like  that,  Canada  should  have 
33  to  35  millions.  I  think  the 
difference  between  21  and  35 
millions,  with  new  immigrants, 
would  support  our  publica¬ 
tions.” 

Now  crossing  border 

The  influx  of  immigrants  into 
Canada  has  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  American  “ethnic”  pub¬ 
lications  which  now  are  cross¬ 
ing  the  border  in  search  of  sub¬ 
scribers  and  revenues.  “I  un¬ 
derstand  that  many  of  the  U.S. 
ethnic  papers  found  their  way 
into  Canada.  Is  that  kind  of 
competition  a  serious  one  for 
you?”  asked  Senator  Smith.  “In 
some  groups  it  is  a  competi¬ 
tion,”  answered  Kirschbaum. 

Yet,  the  American  “ethnic” 
press  could  also  complain  of 
competition :  many  newspapers 
are  published  in  Canada,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  Slavic  languages, 
and  distributed  (some  like  the 
Ukranian  Free  World  exclu¬ 
sively)  in  the  United  States. 
These  newspapers  can  also  ob¬ 
tain  American  advertising 
whereas  U.S.  publications  have 
difficulty  in  doing  the  same 
thing  in  Canada. 

What  is  the  total  number  of 
these  “ethnics”  in  the  U.S.? 
Those  of  European  descent, 
over  40  millions,  according  to 
the  Urban  Task  Force  of  the 
US  Catholic  Conference.  If 
the  non-Catholic  Scandinavians, 
Greeks,  Armenias  and  Orien¬ 
tals  are  added,  far  in  excess  of 
50  million  Americans. 

Since  the  appearence  of 
Park’s  book,  disappearence  of 


the  foreign  language  press 
through  the  “melting  pot”  pre- 
cess  was  foreseen.  After  all,  in 
the  50  years  ending  in  1920 
when  Park  concluded  his  study, 
immigration  was  at  its  peak, 
whereas  the  many  restrictions 
adopted  in  1921  brought  a 
sharp  decline  in  the  number  of 
newcomers.  Certain  nationalit¬ 
ies  were  virtually  barred :Ori- 
entals,  Slavs,  Greeks,  and  oth¬ 
ers.  26,277,565  immigrants 
came  to  the  U.S.  between  1879 
and  1920 — or  525,000  a  year; 
and  11,600,000  in  the  50  years 
ending  in  1970 — or  232,000  a 
year. 

Yet,  Lewis  who  has  written 
an  essay  to  be  published  as  an 
introduction  to  a  1971  edition  of 
Park’s  book,  finds  that  “the  eth¬ 
nic  press  has  maintained  its 
strength  over  the  years — with 
some  modifications,  of  course.” 
He  finds  that  the  decline  has 
been  greater  among  Scandina¬ 
vian,  Dutch  and  Finnish  pa¬ 
pers,  and  even  greater  among 
German,  Italian,  Spanish  and 
Slavic  publications.  But  this 
refers  primarily  to  the  number 
of  newspapers — after  all  half 
of  the  American  newspapers  at 
the  end  of  World  War  I  were 
in  German,  estimates  an  ex¬ 
pert. 

During  the  same  period, 
1920-1970,  the  number  of  En¬ 
glish-language  newspapers  “de¬ 
clined  by  an  even  greater  per¬ 
centage,  e.g.  in  New  York  we 
had  14  dailies  in  1920  and  we 
have  only  3  in  1970,”  said  Lew¬ 
is. 

Recent  role  played 

Without  reference  to  num¬ 
bers,  another  indication  that 
the  ethnic  press  is  “alive  and 
well”  is  the  role  it  plays  in  the 
recently  organized  “Ethnic 
Movement”  which  comprises  29 
different  groups  of  European- 
Americans,  living  mainly  in  58 
major  industrial  cities  of  the 
Midwrest  and  North.  Although, 
the  “Movement”  has  no  official 
name  yet  (it  is  still  in  the  first 
organizational  stage),  it  has 
many  “ethnic”  papers  w’hich 
support  it.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
organizers,  e.g.  Rev.  Paul  As- 
ciolla  the  editor  of  a  Chicago 
Italian-American  newspaper, 
are  editors  and  publishers  of 
foreign  language  publications. 

One  must,  also,  note  that  a 
great  number  of  candidates  in 
the  last  elections — from  Con- 


that  the  “ethnic”  press,  at  lea.st 
is  some  areas,  may  not  only 
reverse  the  trend  towards  de¬ 
cline  but  also  gain  some 
ground.  One  of  those  areas  is 
the  publication  of  “ethnic” 
newspapers  in  English.  Be¬ 
tween  1969  and  1970,  36  such 
newspapers  appeared.  Another 
area,  is  an  expansion  of  pub¬ 
lishing  activity  among  Spanish¬ 
speaking  Americans.  And  still 
another  area  is  among  the  new 
immigrants  from  Italy,  Greece, 
China  and  Portugal.  Here  are 
some  reasons: 

Pattern  changing 

*The  October,  1965  immi¬ 
gration  law  which  abolished  the 
old  national  origins  quota  sys¬ 
tem  reflecting  the  population 
census  (and  prejudices)  of 
1920,  became  effective  in  July 
1968.  And  since  then  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  immigration  is  chang¬ 
ing  not  only  the  “image”  of 
America  but  also  the  perspec¬ 
tives  of  the  foreign  language 
press. 

*The  fact  that  the  “ethnic” 
newspaper,  whether  in  another 
language  or  in  English,  has  be¬ 
come  almost  the  only  and  the 
least  expensive  (with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  radio)  means  of 
communication.  Television  and 
other  general  media  (the 
“American”  ones,  say  some  mi¬ 
norities)  are  very  expensive. 
Besides,  television  “does  not 
care  about  us  except  if  we 
dance  in  national  costumes  or 
fight  each  other,”  said  a  Hun¬ 
garian  lawyer  who  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  buying  a  Magyar- 
language  weekly. 

♦Advertising  volume  is  in¬ 
creasing.  According  to  Lech 
Mokrzycki,  Advertising  Consul¬ 
tant  of  C!EPF,  major  adver¬ 
tisers  include  banks  and  invest¬ 
ment  funds,  insurance  compan¬ 
ies,  food  producers  and  brew¬ 
eries,  real  estate  and  some  con¬ 
sumer  goods  producers.  Of  es¬ 
pecial  value  to  some  papers  are 
international  airlines  (Luf¬ 
thansa,  KLM,  SAS,  Olympic, 
Alitalia,  Finair)  and  steamship 
companies  organizing  tours  in 
the  countries  of  origin.  At  the 
same  time,  classified  ads  are 
increasing  in  some  cases  at  a 
faster  rate  than  display  ads. 

♦The  acceptance  of  the  idea 
of  a  “pluralistic”  America,  an 
idea  stressed  abroad  by  the 
Voice  of  America,  which  tends 
(Continued  on  page  23) 
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i....Kuala  Lumpur  Is  Talking  About 


‘Dying’  Nutquackers 


By  Manaff  Abdullah 
Chronicle  F oreign  Service 

Kuala  Lumpur 

UALA  L  U  M  P  U  R  ’S  China¬ 
town  by  night  is  a  hideous 
alley  of  hawkers,  noise  and 
“nutquackers.” 

These  are  unqualified  psy¬ 
chiatrist  -  cum  -  pharmacists  — 
people  who  have  found  good 
money  in  ointment,  herbs  and 
humor. 

They  do  not  feign  psychiatric 
know-how.  Theirs  is  the  art  of 
giving  dreams  absurd  interpre¬ 
tations  and  making  nonsensical 
analyses  of  what  can  only  be 
concocted  mental  ailments. 

The  self-appointed  head  of  the 
“nutquacker  syndicate”  ex¬ 
plained;  “Nobody  in  his  right  or 
wrong  mind  would  come  to  us 
with  real  problems.” 

“For  50  cents  we  let  them 
dream  up  ailments.  It  becomes 
a  test  of  wit.  They  make  it  as 
tough  as  they  can.  We  solve  — 
fast  and  with  humor.  There’s  an 
unwritten  money-back-guarantee 
if  we  fail.” 

★  ★  ★ 

AUGHTER.  according  to  the 
nutquackers’  handbook,  is 
therapeutic. 

Some  of  these  roadside  psy¬ 
chiatrists  take  home  up  to  $20  a 
night,  but  mostly  from  medicine 


sales.  That  was  not  the  case  a 
few  years  ago.  Then  they  prac¬ 
tically  rolled  in  money,  earning 
by  their  wit. 

“Those  were  the  days  of  tiie 
G.I.  boom,”  said  a  bearded  an¬ 
cient  who  works  in  a  Chinatown 
herbarium  by  day. 

“Around  six  years  ago,  the 
Yankees  started  flowing  in. 
They  romped  through  the  under¬ 
ground  tourist  attractions  by  the 
score  each  night.  They  were  our 
best  and  most  generous  patients. 

“We  sometimes  made  up  to 
$100  each  from  them  —  mostly 
through  our  psychiatric  advice. 


Then  they  started  slowing  down. 
Finally  they  stopped  coming. 
Then  the  slump  began.” 

★  ★  ★ 

0  THE  LOCALS  who  fre¬ 
quent  Nutquacker  Alley, 
these  roadside  psychiatrists  are 
no  longer  a  novelty.  Their  jokes 
are  known.  Their  medicines  have 
lost  out  to  modernity.  Only  a  few 
traditionalists  still  buy  their 
herbs  and  oils. 

Nobody  knows  how  they  start¬ 
ed.  Even  the  syndicate’s  head  is 
in  the  dark  about  this. 

“They  have  always  been  one 
or  two  of  our  kind  around,”  he 
said.  “I  got  the  idea  from  a  chap 
I  knew.  He  did  a  roaring  trade 
in  the  old  days.” 

★  ★  ★ 

IN  FACT,  it  is  said  that  nut- 
quacking  was  a  popular  under¬ 
ground  trade  before  the  Jap¬ 
anese  invasion  in  the  1940s. 
After  the  war  things  were  differ¬ 
ent.  Nutquackers  were  rare.The 
handful  that  remained  worked  in 
the  red  light  zones. 

Then  came  the  G.I.  boom. 
More  than  20  of  them  operated 
in  Chinatown.  Today  they  are  a 
dying  breed.  When  the  ten 
member  syndicate  disappears, 
nutquacking  will*  just  be  a  word 
in  Malaysia’s  sociological  histo¬ 
ry. 


Chronicle  Foreign  Service 

...  is  something  new  in  newspapering.  It  is  your  San  Francisco  window  on  the 
world.  A  lively,  fascinating  view  from  the  Top  of  the  Mark  to  the  Taj  Mahal 
and  beyond.  Colorful  stories  about  people  all  over  our  intriguing  planet  by  48 
reporters  who  live  where  they  write.  Five  sparkling  articles  a  week.  Illustrated. 
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COMPLETE  TELEVISION 
LISTINGS  FOR  THIS  V/EE 
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JOHNNY  CASH  "SPECIAL"  THIS  WEE 


WEEK.  See  page  72. 


the  whole  idea  to  any  section  —  an  all-advertising  one,  of  course; 
or  maybe  one  of  your  own  regular  sections  or  “accent”  sections 
(outdoor  living,  home  decoration,  football,  fashion,  brides). 


All  you  need  is  an  idea  and  SpectaColor  equipment. 
Can  we  help  you? 


This  TV  section  is  not  for  real  —  it’s  a  sample  that  we  made 
up  to  show  the  possibilities  of  a  weekly  TV  listing  tabloid 
using  a  wrapper  preprinted  in  SpectaColor.  The  point  is 
—  it  could  be. 


Standard  Gravure  Corporation 

643  South  Sixth  Street,  Louisville,  Ky.  40202 


Put  Your  TV  Listings 
To  Work  With  SpectaColor 

Wrap  A  SpectaColor  page  around  an  ROP  section  and  just  think 
about  the  possibilities  —  a  sparkling  new  showcase  (and  sales 
potential)  for  your  TV  listings. 

The  magazine-like  cover  and  prime-space  back  cover  are 
preprinted  in  the  magic  touch  of  gravure  color.  But  you’re  still 
up  to  the  minute  with  regular  deadlines  for  prpgram  listings  and 
advertising  inside. 

I 

Now  add  the  centerspread  in  SpectaColor,  too.  Then  expand 
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Great  Bao 
morning! 

Fischer’s  Mellwood  Bacon.  Just  saying 
it  tastes  good.  It’s  got  a  hick’ry-smoky 
kind  of  goodness.  A  flavor  that 
comes  from  being  cured  slow  and  eas^ 
on  an  old  family  recipe. 

And  every  package  is  vacuum  sealed  t 
can  slip  away  till  you’re  ready  to  put  th 
Crispy  a  slice  of  Mellwood  up  cozy  ne: 
why  it’s  the  best-loved  bacon  around. 

We*ll  help  you  set  a  good 


con  in  the 


lied  to  make  sure  no  freshness 
>ut  the  bite  on  it. 
y  next  to  an  egg  and  find  out 
ind. 

od  table 
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FISCHER  PACKING  COMPANY.  LOUISVILLE.  KENTUCKY 


Ethnic  press 

continued  from  page  12 

to  replace  the  “melting  pot” 
concept.  There  is  more  pride, 
or  perhaps  less  embarrassment, 
in  identifying  a  person  as  an 
American  of  foreign  back¬ 
ground  and  this  in  turn  helps 
the  non-commercial  “ethnic” 
press. 


Postal  increases 
hurt  ethnic  press 

Many  ethnic  newspapers  in  me¬ 
tropolitan  Toronto,  Ontario  are 
operating  at  a  loss  because  of 
postal  rate  increases,  a  spokes¬ 
man  of  the  Ontario  Ethnic 
Pre.ss  Association  stated  last 
week.  Vladmir  Mauko  said  that 
the  increases  introduced  April 
1,  1969  had  raised  mailing  costs 
by  as  much  as  800  per  cent  for 
some  publications. 


Park  had  as.serted  that  these 
papers  were  strictly  a  pheno¬ 
menon  of  immigration  and  they 
depended  on  U.S.  immigration 
policies.  He  foresaw  that  the 
non-commercial  “ethnic”  papers 
would  die  out  sooner  than  the 
commercial  ones.  Almost  the 
opposite  is  the  case.  Most  news¬ 
papers  are  supported  either  by 
fraternal  organizations  (e.g. 
many  Polish)  or  by  individuals 
with  strong  nationalistic  mo¬ 
tivation  (e.g.  some  Arab  week¬ 
lies)  or  a  combination  of  na¬ 
tionalistic,  commercial  or  pei'- 
sonal  rivalries  (e.g.  two  Greek 
dailies  in  New  York) ;  only  a 
handful  of  papers  are  purely 
commercial  enterprises  in  the 
ordinary  sense. 

In  today’s  social  and  political 
changes  the  “ethnic”  press  may 
come  to  play  an  important  role 
both  in  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  as  we  are  moving 
into  an  era  of  uncertainty  and 
experimentation  in  commucica- 
tion.  It  is  almost  accidental 
that  the  official  language  of  the 
U.S.  is  English — German  and 
Greek  were  proposed  and  both 
were  defeated  by  one  vote.  Who 
knows  what  the  future  will  be 
when  the  “ethnics”  may  include 
the  blacks,  and  Spanish  be¬ 
comes  less  and  less  of  a  foreign 
language. 

• 

(This  is  the  first  of  a  scries 
of  reports  which  will  deal  with 
the  “ethnic”  press  —  foreign 
language  papers  or  English- 
language  but  addressing  them¬ 
selves  to  a  national  group — in 
North  America.  Next  will  be  on 


History  films 
made  available 
by  Times,  school 

The  .Vcw  York  Times  and 
Columbia  University  have  en¬ 
tered  into  an  agreement  that 
will  make  much  of  Columbia’s 
vast  Oral  History  Collection 
available  on  microfilm  to  li¬ 
brary  users  and  scholars  across 
the  country  and  abroad. 

TiTjescripts  of  Columbia’s  un¬ 
restricted  interviews  with  per¬ 
sons  who  have  made  or  observed 
modem  history  will  be  repro¬ 
duced  on  microfilm  rolls  and 
cards  by  Microfilming  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America,  a  Times  sub¬ 
sidiary.  The  film  and  cards  will 
be  distributed  the  same  way 
the  Times’  newspaper  micro¬ 
film  is  sent  to  thousands  of  li¬ 
braries  throughout  the  country 
and  the  w’orld.  Individual  schol¬ 
ars,  will  be  able  to  buy  the 
materials,  too. 

The  Times  periodically  will 
publish  a  reference  index  to  ac¬ 
company  the  materials.  The 
first  microfilmed  memoirs  should 
become  available  for  distribu¬ 
tion  by  next  summer. 

The  oral  history  movement 
was  born  at  Columbian  Univer¬ 
sity  22  years  ago  when  Allan 
Nevins  founded  the  country’s 
first  oral  history  project  there. 

Operating  year-round  ever 
since,  Columbia’s  Oral  History 
Research  Office  has  built  what 
has  been  called  the  world’s 
largest  collection  of  unpublished 
reminiscences — more  than  325,- 
000  pages,  including  interviews 
with  such  prominent  figures  as 
Maxwell  Anderson,  Felix 
Frankfiu’ter,  Herbert  H.  Leh¬ 
man,  .41fred  Knopf,  Reinhold 
Niebuhr,  I.  I.  Rabi,  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  and  Upton  Sin¬ 
clair.  Fifteen  to  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  pages  of  fresh  material 
arc  added  to  the  collection  each 
year. 

Thousands  of  pages  deal  with 
little  known  aspects  of  the 
careers  of  Theodore  and  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Roosevelt,  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son,  Alfred  E.  Smith  and  other 
leaders  of  this  century. 

The  collection’s  most  heavily 
covered  periods  are  the  Second 
World  War  and  the  New  Deal. 
There  is  extensive  information 
in  the  areas  of  government  and 
public  affairs,  literature  and 
journalism,  law,  medicine,  edu¬ 
cation,  the  social  sciences  and 
the  entertainment  arts.  The  col¬ 
lection  is  rich  in  New  York  City 
and  State  history,  but  national 
affairs  predominate. 

More  than  120  books  over  the 
years  have  made  use  of  materi-  i 
al  in  Columbia’s  Oral  History 
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Everybody’s  waiting  for 
The  1 971  World  Almanac  —  the  newsman’s 
best  friend.  The  1971  new 
Census  Edition,  completely  updated, 
will  be  out  in  early  December. 

Watch  for  it. 

Published  by 


NEWSPAPER  ENTERPRISE  ASSOCIATION 
New  York  —  Cleveland 

in  co-operation  with  75  great  newspapers 
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the  Arab  press.)  Collection. 
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Publisher  examines 
where  the  action  is 


By  William  leopard 

This  talk  will  contain  the 
three  F’s — Fact,  Fun  and  Phi¬ 
losophy.  Today  I’m  not  a  man 
with  two  hats,  but  I  am  exhibi¬ 
ting  a  single  hat  with  two  vi¬ 
sors.  This  side  is  the  classified 
manager,  while  the  other  is 
that  of  a  publisher. 

Having  started  in  classified 
advertising,  I  would  like  to 
present  the  managers  side  first. 
Too  often  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment  does  not  receive  the  prop¬ 
er  recognition  it  deserves  from 
the  publisher.  If  you  haven’t 
sold  your  publisher  on  the  im¬ 
portance  ef  your  newspaper’s 
classified  advertising  as  paid 
news,  circulation  stimulator, 
profit  producer  and  barometer 
of  your  market  area,  then  you 
have  failed  your  number  one 
duty  as  a  classified  advertising 
manager. 

Too  often  the  classified  de¬ 
partment  has  been  regarded  as 
the  low  man  on  the  totem  pole. 


the  problem  child  of  advertis¬ 
ing  or  the  necessary  evil.  Since 
World  W’ar  II  these  myths 
have  been  dispelled  and  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  has  stepped 
into  the  foreground  through 
greater  recognition  by  publish¬ 
ers,  the  public  and  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising. 

Why  don’t  you  tell  it  like 
it  is — Classified  Advertising, 
Where  The  Action  Is. 

Classified  advertising  has 
shown  the  greatest  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  in  recent  years.  Pros¬ 
pects  of  further  growth  are 
based  on  a  healthy  economy  and 
a  larger  population. 

Your  linage  growth  will  also 
depend  on  new  merchandising 
methods  for  spare-time  activit¬ 
ies.  Today’s  society  has  indi¬ 
cated  new  interests  in  .snowmo¬ 
biles,  boats,  campers,  mobile 
homes,  lakeshore  property  and 
the  hiring  of  varied  services.  A 
big  demand  was  created  in  the 


FOR  PLUS  BUSINESS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


In  A  L  T  0  0  N  A— “Test-Town,  Pa.” 

Fast  action  follows  any  advertising  in  the  Altoona  Mirror — 
the  one  source  of  daily  shopping  news  for  4  out  of  5  families 
in  the  up-and-up  Altoona  market,  with  its  estimated  $4.5 
million  weekly  retail  volume.  Add  the  extra  appeal  of  the 
Mirror's  quality  color  and — as  annual  color  linage  increases 
prove — you’ve  got  the  clarion  call  that  brings  customers  at 
a  gallop! 

SELL  BEST,  TEST  BEST  WITH  COLOR ...  IN  THE 

Elltoona  SRtttor 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 


upper  Midwest  last  winter  for 
an  almost  unheard  of  service — 
removing  record  .snowfalls 
from  roofs  of  homes  and  com¬ 
mercial  buildings.  Classified 
ads  appeared  daily  offering  this 
specialized  snow  removal  ser¬ 
vice.  Maybe  your  service  direc¬ 
tory  will  include  such  services 
as  dog  walking,  poodle  groom¬ 
ing  and  boarding  for  the  family 
pet. 

Increase  predicted 

Stanford  Smith,  General 
Manager  of  the  ANPA,  pred¬ 
icts  a  714  to  9%%  increase  per 
year  for  the  next  six  years. 
Revenues  will  reach  2  billion 
840  million  by  1978. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising 
ANPA  makes  these  rough  pro¬ 
jections. 

Always  keep  your  lines  of 
communication  open  to  your 
management.  Impress  upon 
them  that  your  department  is 
the  retail  sales  department  of 
your  newspaper.  Only  classified 
advertising  sells  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  as  well  as  the  commercial 
account.  You  have  the  real 
pulse  of  the  public  with  your 
daily  contact. 

The  four  basic  rules  of  com¬ 
munication  are  simple: 

•  Know  what  you  want  to 
say. 

•  Say  it  clearly  and  as  brief¬ 
ly  as  possible. 

•  Say  it  in  a  way  that 
arouses  and  holds  the  interest 
of  your  publisher. 

•  Say  it  in  a  way  that 
achieves  your  objective,  wheth¬ 
er  that  be  to  inform,  to  educate 
or  to  persuade. 

Just  as  a  teacher  outlines  a 
lesson  plan,  you  should  project 
to  management  your  long  and 
short  range  plans  of  sales 
ideas,  incentives,  promotion  and 
training  techniques.  Frequently 
the  classified  department’s 
physical  layout  is  outmoded  and 
the  equipment  worn  out. 
Present  a  sketch  and  overall 
plan  for  remodeling  and  updat¬ 
ing  your  department.  You  are 
the  classified  expert  and  you 
should  know  what  it  takes  to 
sell  more  linage  and  properly 
manage  your  department. 

This  is  a  fast-changing  world 
and  you  must  continually  edu¬ 
cate  yourself,  your  staff,  and — 
yes — your  publishers  on  what  is 
happening  in  the  classified  field 
in  your  community.  Don’t  make 
the  mistake  of  compounding  a 
mistake  like  this : 

“DENVER — sadly,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  here  reported 
in  a  recent  issue,  everyone  is 
I  aware  that  newspapers  make 
occasional  mistakes  in  classified 
ads. 

“With  the  terrific,  volume 
I  that  Rocky  Mountain  News  han- 
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dies,”  the  metropolitan  daily 
said,  “it’s  amazing  there 
aren’t  more  errors  made”  and 
continued:  “Thankfully,  we 

haven’t  yet  had  a  string  of  er¬ 
rors  like  the  one  recently  re¬ 
ported  made  by  a  small  dally 
newspajjer  in  the  South. 

“It  started  with  the  following 
ad  on  Monday: 

*FOR  SALE:  R.  1).  Jones  has 
one  sewing  machine  for  sale. 
Phone  958  after  7  p.m.  and  ask 
for  Mrs.  Kelly  who  lives  W’ith 
him  cheap. 

=>“00  Tue.-^day— NOTICE: 
We  regret  having  erred  in  R. 
K.  Jones’  ad  yesterday.  It 
should  have  read:  One  sewing 
machine  for  sale.  Cheap.  Phone 
958  and  ask  for  Mrs.  Kelly  who 
lives  with  him  after  7  p.m. 

*0n  Wednesday — R.  D.  Jones 
had  informed  us  that  he  has  i 
received  several  annoying  tele¬ 
phone  calls  because  of  the  error 
we  made  in  his  classified  ad 
yeaterday.  His  ad  stands  cor¬ 
rected  as  follows:  FOR  SALE: 
R.  D.  Jones  has  one  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  for  sale.  Cheap.  Phone 
958  after  7  p.m.  and  ask  for 
Mrs.  Kelly  who  loves  with  him. 

*“Finally,  on  Thursday — 
NOTICE:  I,  R.  D.  Jones,  have 
no  se\ving  machine  for  sale.  I 
.smashed  it.  Don’t  call  958  as 
the  telephone  has  been  taken 
out.  I  have  not  been  carrying 
on  with  Mrs.  Kelly.  Until  yes¬ 
terday  she  was  my  housekeep¬ 
er,  but  she  quit.” 

Rapport  vital 

Rapport  is  a  vital  ingredient 
in  creating  the  atmosphere  for 
a  favorable  response.  And 
you’re  more  likely  to  develop  it 
if  you  can  put  y«ur.self  in  the 
other  person’s  shoes.  Try  to  see 
things  from  his  point  of  view. 
Develop  a  sense  of  “We.”  Let 
him  know  you  are  on  his  side. 

Every  classified  manager 
must  have  basic  tools  to  work 
with  to  fulfill  the  requirements 
set  forth  by  management.  To 
fully  manage  a  classified  de¬ 
partment  a  manager  must  be 
supplied  a  monthly  summary  of 
costs  for  his  study  and  analy¬ 
sis.  Cost  control  for  his  depart¬ 
ment  should  be  his  sole  respon¬ 
sibility.  Review  and  suggestions 
should  be  held  each  month  be¬ 
tween  manager  and  publisher. 

How  many  classified  manag¬ 
ers  wait  for  the  publisher  to 
suggest  a  rate  adjustment.  If 
you  are  company  oriented  and 
cost  conscious,  you  should  sub¬ 
mit  your  proposals  first.  Why 
wait — let  your  publisher  know 
that  you  are  thinking  and  plan¬ 
ning  ahead.  Rate  adjustments 
must  be  well  thought  out  and 

{Continued  on  page  30) 
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There’s  a  new 
electronic  newspaper 
editor  at  work. 


For  us. 


Innovation  is  real  in  the  newspaper  business,  to  wit: 

We  worked  with  Harris-Intertype  to  develop  the 
first  self-contained  electronic  editor  that  automati¬ 
cally  allows  editors  or  proofreaders  to  c-orrect,  add, 
or  delete  copy  on  a  television-type  screen. 

The  unit  is  at  work  in  the  newsroom  of  Today, 
our  Cape  Kennedy  area  newspaper,  right  now.  It’s 
a  natural  step  for  us  in  advancing  automation  from 
production  plant  to  newsroom. 

We’ve  found  it  profitable  to  have  all  36  of  our 
associated  newspap)ers  in  seven  states  equipped 
with  computer  typesetting.  And  we  expect  a  good 
return  on  the  additional  photographic  typesetters 
and  high-speed  offset  presses  that  are  going  into 
use  in  more  and  more  of  them. 


We  will  spend  nearly  $9  million  for  capital  im¬ 
provements  in  1970.  Enlarging  and  building  new 
fecilities.  Installing  and  updating  computerized 
equipment.  Delivering  better  printed  newspapers 
faster  for  readers  and  advertisers. 

Exactly  bow  well  does  this  all  pay  off  for  Gan¬ 
nett?  Net  earnings  for  the  third  quarter  are  up 
21.4%.  If  you  would  like  more  facts  and  figures, 
send  for  our  annual  report. 


Gannett  Co.,  Inc., 

55  Exchange  Street, 
Rochester,  N.Y.  ukh 


Gannett 


Newspaper  spending  for  improvements  is  going  up. 

In  1969,  U.S.  and  Canadian  daily  newspaper  publishers  spent 
more  than  $169  million  on  plant  expaasion  and  computer  moderni¬ 
zation.  By  the  end  of  1970,  the  total  will  be  $310  million.  More 
|)eople  are  enjoying  better  produced  newspapers.  Is  your  day 
complete  without  your  local  new'spaj>er? 


BEACON.  N.V..  NEWS  •  BINGHAMTON.  N.Y..  EVENING  PRESS  •  CAMDEN.  N  J  .  COURIER 
POST  .  COCOA.  FLA..  TODAY  •  DANVILLE.  ILL..  COMMERCIAL  NEWS  •  ELMIRA.  N.V.. 
STAR  GAZETTE  MORNING  AND  EVENING^  •  HARTFORD.  CONN..  TIMES  •  ITHACA.  N.Y.. 
JOURNAL  •  MAMARONECK.  N.Y..  DAILY  TIMES  •  MELBOURNE.  FLA..  TIMES  •  MOUNT 
VERNON.  N.Y.,  DAILY  ARGUS  •  NEWBURGH.  N.Y.,  EVENING  NEWS  •  NEW  ROCHELLE. 
N.Y..  STANDARD  STAR  •  NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.Y..  GAZETTE  •  NYACK  ROCKLANO.  N.Y.. 
JOURNAL  NEWS  •  OSSINING.  N.Y..  CITIZEN  REGISTER  •  PENSACOLA.  FLA..  JOURNAL  • 
PENSACOLA.  FLA.,  NEWS  •  PLAINFIELD.  N.J..  COURIER  NEWS  •  PORT  CHESTER.  N.Y.. 
DAILY  ITEM  *  PORT  HURON.  MICH..  TIMES  HERALD  •  ROCHESTER.  N.Y.,  DEMOCRAT 
AND  CHRONICLE  •  ROCHESTER.  N.Y..  TIMES  UNION  •  ROCKFORD.  ILL.,  MORNING  STAR 
•  ROCKFORD.  ILL..  REGISTER  REPUBLIC  •  SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF..  EVENING  TELE 
GRAM  •  SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF..  SUN  •  SARATOGA  SPRINGS.  N.Y..  SARATOGIAN  • 
TARRYTOWN.  N  Y..  DAILY  NEWS  •  TITUSVILLE.  FLA..  STAR  ADVOCATE  •  UTICA.  MICH.. 
DAILY  SENTINEL  •  UTICA.  N.Y..  DAILY  PRESS  •  UTICA.  N.Y..  OBSERVER  DISPATCH  • 
WHITE  PLAINS.  N.V..  REPORTER  DISPATCH  •  YONKERS.  N.Y.,  HERALD  STATESMAN 


"This  is  why  we  use  SRDS  every  month  of  the  year” 


that  must  be  understood  if  adequate  coverage  of 
Akron  is  to  be  bought.” 

Loos:  “First  we  have  to  present  the 
^4  facts  that  demonstrate  the  impor- 

^  ^  tance  of  the  Akron  market  and  then 
w  show  that  it  cannot  be  adequately 

TL  and  economically  covered  without 

,  using  the  BEACON  JOURNAL. 

“We  know  that  SRDS  is  the  source 
for  both  agency  people  and  people  in  manufacturing 
concerns  responsible  for  the  sales  effort.  They  make 
an  analysis  of  what  they  are  getting  for  their  money 
and  we  believe  that  by  telling  our  story  in  SRDS,  the 
publication  that  gives  them  the  raw  material,  they’ll 
make  the  right  decision." 

Lynch:  “This  is  the  largest  one-news- 
paper  market  in  the  country.  It  can  ■ — f  ^ 

only  be  adequately  covered  daily  and  ftr - 

Sunday  by  the  BEACON  JOURNAL. 

This  is  the  story  we  must  place  be-  AH 

fore  advertisers  and  their  agencies  '  . 
and  we  feel  Standard  Rate  &  Data 
does  the  job  best,  especially  w'hen  advertising  sched¬ 
ules  are  in  the  planning  stages.” 


The  Akron  BEACON  JOURNAL’S  advertising 
sales  heads  and  the  paper’s  agency  V.P.  tell  how 
they  use  two  positions  every  month  in  SRDS  to 
help  overcome  a  marketing  misconception  that 
could  lose  them  national  linage  if  leh  unchal¬ 
lenged. 


Falk:  “Northeastern  Ohio  is  a  unique 
market.  It  is  made  up  of  five  con¬ 
tiguous  Standard  Metropolitan  Sta¬ 
tistical  Areas.  Each  is  a  distinct 
market  in  its  own  right  and  cannot 
he  influenced  by  outside  media." 


Lynch:  “Since  all  of  these  metro-  “ 
politan  areas  are  serviced  by  the 
same  brokers,  state  managers,  re- 
gional  managers  and  division  man- 
agers,  one  can  understand  why  many 
advertisers  tend  to  view  Northeast- 
ern  Ohio  as  one  market  and  to  expect  HB  & 
such  broad  media  coverage  that  they  don’t  think  they 
have  to  buy  separate  media  in  each  of  the  five  mar¬ 
kets.  But  they  do.  Especially  as  far  as  Akron  is  con¬ 
cerned.  And  this  is  one  of  the  big  reasons  we  take 
space  in  Standard  Rate  &  Data  to  present  the  facts 
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L.  to  R.— A.  F.  (Gus)  Falk,  General  Advertising  Manager,  AKRON  BEACON 
JOURNAL;  Edward  Lynch,  Asst.  General  Advertising  Manager,  and  Robert 
Loos,  Jr.,  Account  Executive  and  Vice  President,  McDaniel-Fisher  &  Spel- 
man  Co.  (The  BEACON  JOURNAL'S  advertising  agency) 


Falk:  "This  is  why  wo  use  SRDS 
&  every  month  of  the  year.  We  present 

W'  the  reasons  why  the  Akron  market 

cannot  be  overlooked  as  an  individ- 
^  ual  entity  and  in  SRDS  we  do  this  at 

,  the  time  advertising  plans  are  being 

made  and  schedules  are  in  the  for¬ 
mative  stages."  ^ 

Lynch:  "We  use  a  second  ad  in  Stan-  ~ 

arc!  Rate  in  addition  to  our  basic  ad 

near  our  own  listing  in  the  Akron 

pages.  We  use  this  second  ad  to  tell 

the  Akron  story  when  buyers  turn  to 

ADI's  in  selecting  markets.  Akron  is  fmKKk  JBK 

not  defined  as  an  individual  ADI  market;  it  is  included 

in  the  Cleveland  ADI.  In  this  special  ad  we  run  on  the 

Cleveland  pages  of  Standard  Rate  we  point  out  the 

splintered  coverage  of  the  Cleveland  TV  stations  in 

the  Akron  area  and  the  importance  of  using  the 

BEACON  JOURNAL  to  reach  the  buying  power  in  this 

two  and  a  half  billion  dollar  market.” 

Loos:  "We  also  run  a  special  ad  in  Standard  Rate’s 
Annual  Newspaper  Circulation  Analysis  which  points 
out  the  importance  of  Akron  in  the  make-up  of  Cleve¬ 
land's  total  ADI.  We  show  that  Akron  accounts  for 


21.(}9'’,i)  of  the  Cleveland  ADI  popu- 
lation,  21.31%  of  the  households, 
20.31%  of  the  buying  power,  20.85% 
of  the  retail  sales  and  so  on.  We  also 
point  out  that  only  the  BEACON 
JOURNAL  provides  saturation  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  Akron  segment  of  this 
ADI.” 

Falk:  “We  actually  spend  more  '  1  f  | 
money  in  the  Cleveland  pages  of  1 1  ' 

Standard  Rate  than  we  do  in  our  own  |  ^ 

Akron  pages.  We  want  to  be  sure  to  >  |  j 

present  the  facts  that  will  lead  ad- 

vertisers  interested  in  the  Cleveland 

ADI  to  ask  us  for  the  complete,  docu-  HF 

mented  statistical  story  of  the  Akron  market  and  the 

BFIACON  JOURNAL'S  coverage  of  this  important 

market  before  they  make  any  decisions. 

"We  want  them  to  realize  they’re  not  covering  the 
Cleveland  ADI  without  using  the  BEACON  JOUR¬ 
NAL.  Standard  Rate  &  Data  is  very  important  to  us  in 
getting  this  across  to  advertisers  and  their  agencies.” 


n  IN  SRDS  YOU  ARE  THERE 

still  inn  hv  hitinin 


selling  by  helping  people  buy 


5201  01(1  Orchard  Road.  Skokie.  Ill.  60076 


■A 


Pro»o.i?ns,  cha.n,es 

on  Feona  newspapers  international  bureau  at  Little 
Promotions  and  changes  of  Rock,  Ark.  Carey,  36,  succeeds 
responsibilities  in  the  circula-  Cragg  Hines,  who  is  on  a  leave 
tion  department  of  the  paper  of  absence  for  a  Washington 
were  announced  today  by  Ken-  fellowship, 
neth  W.  Carrithers,  Peoria  *  ♦  ♦ 


news-people 


Fred  Tilton,  formerly  assis-  Fred  F.  James,  6.'>,  who 
tant  editor,  Cambridge  (Mass.)  worked  for  the  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Chronicle,  named  acting  editor.  Morning  Star  and  the  Register- 


(111.)  Journal  Star  circulation  Morley  Safer  who  will  join  Somerville  (Mass.)  Journal  Republic  for  32  years,  has  re¬ 
manager.  The  revisions  will  Mike  Wallace  as  co-i"eporter  on  Press.  tired, 

affect  both  city  and  state  distri-  60  MINUTES,  CBS  New’s’  tele-  ♦  *  *  ♦  *  ♦ 

butien  areas  of  the  daily  news-  vision  magazine  is  a  former  Harding  Bulloch,  for- 

n  A  n  V  Woodsto^  Times-Herald  has  announced 

Lyle  D.  Andrews,  who  has  (Ont.)  Scntmef  Renew  and  the  Wn  named  director  of  the  new  following  staff  changes: 


•  .  A  .  n  TT  utrcii  iiciiiitru  uixcviAii  ux  me  iicw  c«.rx*»*.  a. 

been  supervisor  of  motor  route  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press.  He  .-tion  r^ntpr  wkiVh  thp  Pitv'  government 

delivered  circulation,  was  pro-  received  a  Commonwealth  Press  .  na]ia<;  will  onerato  to  o-ivl  to  city  editor;  Mark 

moted  to  assistant  circulation  Union  gi-ant  for  work  and  study  information  and  to  aid  oitiran^  Weichsler,  city  editor  to 


manager  in  charge  of  the  state  in  England  and  became  a  re-  j  relationships  with  the  - ’  - , - ^'V 

division.  He  will  be  responsible  porter  on  the  Oxford  Mail  and  m.iniainalitv  education  reporter,  to  county 


associate  editor;  Ron  Bonnett, 


for  all  carrier  distribution  ac-  Times.  Early  in  1955,  he  joined 
tivities  within  Illinois  outside  Reuters  in  London  as  a  report- 


of  the  Greater  Peoria  area. 

A  current  Peoria  city  district 
manager,  Ronald  Call,  will  as¬ 
sume  Andrew’s  duties  as  motor 
route  supervisor. 

Keith  Kelly,  presently  a 


government  reporter ;  Brad 
Smith  to  education  reporter. 


part-time  employee  of  the  pa-  muscular  dystrophy 


er  and  editor.  Deely,  reporter  for  the  *  *  * 

*  *  *  .  .  Lakeview  (Ore.)  Lake  County  William  Bader,  formerly  on 

Doug  Porter,  public  relations  Examiner,  has  been  named  pub-  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times;  and 
director^  for  Theummel,  Maix  relations  director  for  Oregon  Leonard  Yost  to  advertising 
&  Whiting,  Portland,  Ore.,  has  CowBelles  Association.  staff,  the  Rockville  (Conn.) 

lieen  named  publicity  chairman  Joiamal-Inquirer. 


charge^o?evenW^'Sd^'>S  metropolitan  Port-  Hansen,  former  as- 


charge  of  evening  and  weekend 
customer  complaints,  has  been 
named  manager  of  a  city  dis- 


land  area. 


Linda  Blanks,  of  Nashville, 


trict  responsible  for  supervi-  ^*1*1  cently  named  head  of  the  Port-  public  information  director  at 

oi _ f  an  partner  of  Hauser  &  Webb,  ,  ,  nnmmissinn  nf  PnWir.  \  _ _ 


sistant  city  editor  of  the  Ore-  Tennessee,  has  been  named  to 
gonian,  Portland,  Ore.,  was  re-  the  position  of  assistant  to  the 


E.n»  Pa„d  0«.  pubUc  relation;  S,. 

was  named,  manager  of  a  new-  t  Tthe  P.^'liand  Eldon  Opheim,  foriMr  re- 


ly  formed  district.  ‘  "  ,  .  ;  “  '  ; 

According  to  Carrithers,  ^on|«n,  has  been  elected  presr 
-  dent  of  the  Columbia  River 


«7“oM""ha^''W7n  elected “nresD  Tacoma  j.  ALAN  Swegle,  farm  editor, 

r  if  the^olumto  River  the  Ce^r  finpide  (Iowa) 

apter  of  the  Public  Relations  *  *  *  ^d  19  tO 

cietv  of  America  “Newspaper  Farm  Editor  of  the 

^  ♦  Victor  B.  Fain,  editor  and  Year”  in  national  competition 

publisher  of  the  Nacogdoches  sponsored  by  the  Newspaper 
Edwin  K.  Wiles,  former  UFI  (Texas)  Daily  Sentinel,  has  Farm  Editors  of  America  and 


IS  ?eS  1.7  ?sie"d”-  Of  the  P=i= 


tribution  operation.  Circulation  Society  of  Amenca 

growth  during  the  last  four  to 

five  years  has  been  at  a  record'  Edwin  K.  Whiles, 


pace  in  both  the  city^  and  our  bureau  man  in  Charleston,  W.  presented  the  “Distin-  The  Fertilizer  Institute,  Wash- 

outlying  22-county  service  Va.,  named  pubic  relations  di-  guished  Alumnus”  award  by  ington,  D.C.  The  award  amount- 
area.  rector  for  the  W’est  Virginia  iu„  TTni. 


Coal  Association. 


WTlliam  H.  Honan,  named  Stephen  G.  Shipp — appointed 


Virginia  Stephen  F.  Austin  Uni-  ed  to  $500, 

versity  Ex-Students’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Don  St 


editor  of  the  New  York  Times  correspondent  in  charge  Ol  the 


Don  Starr,  assi.stant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Chicago 


travel  section. 


AP  bureau  in  Huntington,  W. 
V'a. 


Doug  Baker,  columnist  with 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal, 
has  returned  to  writing  his 


Somers  ad  director 


M.arie  Foster  Geary,  ap-  Mara'  Anne  Fleetwood,  for-  fiuiiy  "taker's  uozen"  column 
pointed  city  editor  of  the  mer  reporter,  Hartford  (Conn.)  after  an  eight  months  leave  of 

Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle,  sue-  Times,  named  assistant  profes-  ab^nce  during  which  he  cam- 

ceeding  Richard  R.  CIrockett,  sor  of  English,  Tunxis  Com-  paiprnetl  as  a  candidate  for  a 

promoted  to  assistant  managing  munity  College,  Farmington,  Portland  city*  council  post.  He 

edjtoi..  Conn.  failed  to  unseat  Connie  Mc- 


daily  “Baker’s  Dozen”  column  of  Ottaway  Newspapers 


Homer  L.  Somers  has  been 
named  director  of  national  ad- 


paigne«l  as  a  candidate  for  a  vi.  ..aLiunai  uu- 

Portland  city  council  post.  He  sales  for  Ottaway 


failed  to  unseat  Connie  Mc- 


Newspapers,  Inc.  by  James  H. 


ri  A  e  i.  ce  u  Ottaway,  Jr.,  president  of  the 

_ Creadv,  a  former  staff  member  -  •’  ’  ^ 

-  . .  •  •  nine-newspaper  group. 

—  of  the  Oregonian. 


America’s 

most 

experienced 

media 

brokers 


Brokers  of  Newspaper,  Radio. 
CATV.  &  TV  Properties 
Appraisals  and  Financing 


’  the  Oreeonian  nine-newspaper  group, 

tne  uregonian.  Somers,  who  has  been  with 

*  *  ♦  the  Ottaway  organization  for 

_  ,  ,14  years,  was  previously  adver- 

tising  manager  of  the  Aiisonia 


Washington,  D.C. 

1100  Connecticut  Ave  .  N  W. 
20036  (202)  393-3456 


Chicago 

1507  Tribune  Tower  60611 
(312)  337-2754 


with  Quiwey  (Mass.)  Patriot-  (Conn.)  Da%  Senfiitef. 

Ledger,  named  director,  edi-  He  succeeds  Philip  G.  Dan- 
torial  and  public  affairs,  jgjg^  national  sales  director 
WEEI-Radio,  Boston.  since  1955,  who  has  been  named 

*  4,  *  administrative  assistant  to  Ot¬ 

taway,  working  at  the  compa- 
Dick  Gentry,  to  wire  desk  ny’s  headquarters  in  Campbell 
editor,  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Jotir-  Hall,  Orange  County,  N.Y. 


Dallas 

1234  Fidelity  Union  Life  Bldg. 
75201  (214)  748-0345 


San  Francisco 
111  Sutter  St.  94104 
(415)  392-5671 


7ial,  from  editor,  Artesia  (New 
Mexico)  Daily  Press. 


Mike  Todd,  from  University' 


Prior  to  his  service  with  Ot¬ 
taway,  Daniels  was  upstate 
manager  for  the  Julius  Matth¬ 
ews  special  agency, 

Somers,  who  has  moved  to 


of  Missouri,  Journalism  gradu-  Goshen,  N.Y„  has  begun  his 
ate,  to  copy-desk,  Beaumo)it  new  duties  at  company  head- 


(Tex.)  Journal. 


quarters. 
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in  the  n 

Tribune,  has  retired  after  36 
years  with  the  newspaper.  He 
had  been  a  reporter,  foreign 
correspondent,  and  picture  edi¬ 
tor. 

*  in  * 

Jamks  H.  Kknnkdy,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dufpatrh,  elected  to 
the  board  of  the  Pulitzer  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  and  its  broadcast 

subsidiaries  in  Tucson,  Ariz., 
and  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

*  *  * 

The  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazet¬ 
te  announced  the  following  ap¬ 
pointments:  Larry  Van  Goet- 
HEM,  city  editor;  Sidney  H. 
Buss,  from  classified  sales  to 
sales  department  of  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WCLO;  Dave  Johnson  to 
classified  sales. 

*  #  * 

Roy  Houiing,  publisher  of 
the  Galva  (111.)  News,  is  the 
new  president  of  the  Illinois 
Press  Association. 

*  *  * 

Robert  E.  Bouzek  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  position  of  account 
supeiwisor  with  Harsche-Rot- 
man  &  Druck  Inc.,  Chicago- 
based  public  relations  counsel¬ 
ing  firm.  He  previously  v/as 
with  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates, 
Inc.,  Chicago.  Bouzek  worked 
as  a  newspaperman  for  more 
than  10  years  before  entering 
the  public  relations  field. 

*  *  * 

Bernard  W.  Frazier,  named 
public  relations  director  of 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany,  Akron,  Ohio. 

♦  *  ♦ 

J.  L.  Smith,  former  Miami 
Herald  Federal  Court  repotrer, 
has  joined  the  Coral  Gables 
public  relations  firm  of  Everett 
A.  Clay  and  Associates. 

*  *  * 


Va.)  Daily  Mail  and  Gazette  as 
personnel  director.  He  moves 
from  a  similar  position  on  the 
Columbia  (S.C.)  State  Record. 
Crim  replaces  Buckner  Clay, 
who  has  assumed  adminis¬ 
trative  duties  with  the  Daily 
Mail. 

♦  *  * 

RoBraT  H.  Fadness,  pre¬ 
viously  with  Buttenheim  Pub¬ 
lishing  and  before  that  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  sales  for  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  the  Neiv  York 
Herald  Tribune.  —  named  ad 
manager  for  Golfdom,  a  trade 
magazine. 

It  *  * 

Eric  S.  ScHNEiDi^ai,  a  finan¬ 
cial  reporter  for  Home  Fumish- 
ings  Daily  —  to  Rumrill-Hoyt 
Public  Relations  Inc.  as  an  ac¬ 
count  representative. 

*  *  * 

Peter  E.  McGregor — named 
Eastern  Sales  Manager  of 
.4merican  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Inc.,  national  ad  reps 
for  weekly  and  small-market 
daily  newspapers.  He  was  pre¬ 
viously  with  Scripps-Howard 
advertising  sales. 

*  *  * 

David  H.  Reiley — appointed 
promotion  manager  of  the  Som¬ 
erset  (Pa.)  Daily  American. 
He  is  the  son  of  the  publishei*. 
«  *  * 

Malcolm  Muir,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lycoming  (Pa.)  Re¬ 
porter,  was  confirmed  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  as  a  federal  judge 
in  Pennsylvania’s  Middle  Dis¬ 
trict. 

Hi  ip  Hn 

Richard  J.  Anthony — ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager 
of  the  SWnbnry  (Pa.)  Dem. 
Don  R.  Landgrakf,  reporter, 
was  iiromoted  to  city  editor. 

H  H  H 


Dealey  is  chairman 
of  SNPA  Foundation 

The  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Founda-  I 
tion  has  scheduled  10  new  semi-  i 
nars  and  four  workshops  for 
1971  to  improve  the  skills  of 
newsmen  in  the  14-state-area 
of  the  SNPA.  ' 

At  the  recent  meeting  at  j 
Boca  Raton,  Fla.  J.  Kelly  Sisk,  | 
president  of  Multimedia,  Inc., ! 
of  Greenville,  S.  C.,  reported  j 
that  $539,422  had  been  raised  ' 
for  the  continuation  of  the  edu-  | 
cational  program  which  had  | 
been  supported  for  three  years  i 
by  the  Ford  Foundation. 

Joe  M.  Dealey,  president  of 
the  Dallas  Morning  News,  was 
named  chairman  of  the 
Foundation.  He  succeeds  Bert 
Struby,  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph 
News. 

The  seminars  and  workshops 
will  be  conducted  in  various 
universities. 


Senior  staff  changes 
on  Saskatoon  paper 

With  the  death  in  early  July 
of  Norman  G.  Paterson,  gener¬ 
al  manager,  and  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  John  Miles,  advertising 
manager,  the  following  senior 
staff  changes  have  taken  place 
at  the  Saskatoon  (Sask.)  Star- 
Phoenix  :  Max  Macdonald, 

formerly  editor,  is  now  manag¬ 
ing  director.  Don  Antill,  former 
assistant  advertising  manager, 
is  advertising  manager,  E.  A. 
Sebestycn,  formerly  Ottawa  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Star-Pheonix  and 
the  Regina  Leader-Post,  be¬ 
comes  executive  editor  of  the 
Star-Phoenix.  George  Smellie, 
formerly  editorial  writer  with 
the  Star-Phoenix,  goes  to  Ot¬ 
tawa.  M.  A.  T.  Carey,  formerly 
mechanical  superintendent,  is 
now  production  manager. 


Gary  R.  Baker,  named  to  the 
newly-created  position  of  data 
processing  manager  Marietta 
Daily  Journal  and  Neighbor 
Newspapers,  Inc.  Baker  has 
been  employed  by  the  newspa¬ 
pers  for  the  past  three  years  as 
a  composing  room  foreman  and 
as  an  account  executive  in  the 
retail  advertising  department. 

*  *  tf 

Richard  F.  Ahles,  formerly 
with  Wheeling  (W.Va.)  Intelli- 
ge^icer  and  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant — elected  vicepresident 
for  public  affairs,  a  newly- 
created  post,  at  WTIC,  Hart¬ 
ford. 

*  «  * 

R.  Sidney  Crim  has  joined 
the  .staff  of  the  Charleston  (W. 


Charles  J.  Sweet,  news  edi-  - 
tor  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Sunday  Patriot  News — advanc¬ 
ed  to  managing  editor. 

H  H 

Frederick  Shampa.nore,  jiro- 
duction  manager  for  the  llur- 
lington  County  (N.J.)  Herald 
— to  the  Milton  (Pa.)  Standard 
to  take  the  same  position.  Wil¬ 
liam  Raynak,  formerly  district 
manager  for  the  Jeannette  \ 
(Pa.)  News-Dispatch.  —  ap- 1 
pointed  circulation  manager  of 
the  Milton  Standard. 

S(!  Sfc  I 

Robert  K.  Groff,  a  reporter 
with  the  Pocono  ( Stroudsburg,  | 
Pa)  Record,  has  been  named 
city  editor. 
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LAFFTER 
THE  LEFT 


.lolin  Slcinbeck  once  called  A I 
(iapp"tlie  greatest  living  .Amer¬ 
ican  uriter"and  nominated  him 
for  the  Nobel  Prize.  The  Nobel 
Prize  ('.oiiiniittee  didn't  think 
much  of  .Steinbeck'.s  sugge.stion 
and  gave  him  the  prize  in^-^tead. 

Lately,  C.app  has  been  writing 
a  column  that  laughs  AT  the 
left,  instead  of  FROM  the  left, 
at  all  the  rest  of  us  in  tiiemiddle. 

lie  has  created  characters  in  it 
as  hilarious  as  any  immortal¬ 
ized  ill  Li'l  Abner:  Reverend 
I'tter  C.liaos,  the  kindly,  fuzz- 
brained  clergyman  who  turns 
his  church  over  to  the  SDS  to 
bring  peace— they  turn  it  into 
a  homh  factory;  Senator 
(iharles  "Chuck”  Puberty;  Sen¬ 
ator  Teddy  Integrity;  William 
K.  Fowlemoutli,  the  great  civil 
liberties  lawyer;  Vi’alter  Bird¬ 
seed,  who  hi-jacked  Mayor 
Lindsay's  limousine;  and  Har¬ 
vey  Overflow,  the  only  corre¬ 
spondence-school  student  who 
ever  blew  u|>  his  college  by  air 
mail. 

At  last  there  is  a  spokesman 
for  people  w  ho'd  driither  work, 
people  who  LIKE  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  flag,  students  who  DON'T 
hash  in  deans'  heads,  and  other 
hard-hats. 

Maiiriiie  Reagan,  one  night, 
had  to  (ill  in  for  her  father, 
Ronald,  at  a  rally.  She  didn't 
have  a  speech.  Her  father  sug¬ 
gested  she  read  .-M  (Lapp's  latest 
column  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  Examiner  to  the  audi¬ 
ence.  They  gave  her  a  five- 
minute  standing  ovation. 

Please  phone  us  collect  and 
we'll  send  sample  proofs  and 
q"ote  a  price. 
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Classified 

{Continued  from  page  .‘U) 


projected  to  produce  the  neces¬ 
sary  revenue  for  a  profitable 
operation. 

In  1963  I  became  publisher  of 
the  Sioux  Falls  Arg^s-Leader 
and  a  director  of  Speidel  New.s- 
papers  Inc.  Overnight  my  out¬ 
look  had  to  change.  Now  my 
interest  had  to  include  news, 
for  that  is  the  purpose  of  a 
newspaper,  as  well  as  advertis¬ 
ing  circulation  and  the 
mechanical  aspects.  Cost  con¬ 
trol  became  vital  with  the  exis¬ 
ting  profit  squeeze,  high  over¬ 
head  costs  and  increasingly  in¬ 
tense  competition. 

People  are  still  the  key  to 
classified  advertising  success. 
Some  firms  rate  their  employ¬ 
ees  in  three  types,  or  as  I  like 
to  label  them,  the  three  “L’s.” 
leaders,  laborers,  loafers. 

Hire  perceptively 

One  of  the  chief  worries  of 
today’s  business  executive  is 
the  large  number  of  unem¬ 
ployed  still  on  the  payroll.  Be 
perceptive  in  hiring. 

This  is  a  new  decade.  Are 
you  going  to  make  changes  or 
do  things  the  same  way  as  in 
the  1960’s?  Here  is  an  example 
of  change,  or  a  new  definition 
of  An  American;  A  fellow  who 
sips  Brazilian  coffee  from  an 
English  cup  while  sitting  on 
Danish  furniture  after  coming 
home  in  a  German  car  from  an 
Italian  movie — and  writes  his 
congressman  with  a  Japanese 
ballpoint  pen  demanding  he  do 
something  about  all  the  gold 
that’s  leaving  the  country. 
Times,  people  and  events  change, 
so  shouldn’t  your  method  of  op¬ 
eration  change,  also.  Be  willing 
and  daring  to  try  something 
new.  The  worst  that  can  hap¬ 
pen  is  to  fail,  but  don’t  be 
afraid  to  try — Remember — that 
the  only  something  you  get  for 
nothing  is  failure. 


S0.7%t  for  the  entire  state  No 
other  medium  achieves  this  blanket 
penetration.  Out-of-state  papers  com¬ 
bined  don't  come  close.  Make  this 
unique  one-state  market  yours.  Re¬ 
sults  are  guaranteed  by  $10,460* 
income  per  household  in  primary 
market.  Benefit  from  single-rate 
plan — one  low  rate  for  all. 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wilmington,  Delaware 
Telephone  302/654-5351 
or  Stcry  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 
t  ABC  Audit  12/31/69— subject  to  veiincalion 
♦sales  management  6/10/70 


Only  exclusive  left 

Classified  advertising  is  the 
only  exclusive  newspapers  have 
left.  A  California  radio  station 
trietl  to  be  exclusive.  They  at¬ 
tempted  to  sell  and  broadcast 
only  classified  ads  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area.  It  didn’t  work,  as 
people  still  rely  on  the  printed 
word  of  their  classified  adver¬ 
tising  needs. 

No  off  season 

There  is  no  “off”  season  for 
the  newspaper  habit,  either  in 
size  of  audience  or  in  the 
amount  of  reading.  The  clas¬ 
sified  ad  was  the  first  form  of 
advertising  published  in  Ameri¬ 
ca. 

You  as  a  classified  manager 
can  be  happy  and  proud  that 
you  have  the  best  printed  word 
product  to  sell  in  the  universe. 
One  overwhelming  advantage 
newspapers  offer  advertisers  is 
their  complete  flexibility.  You 
can  run  a  full  page  ad,  or  a  one 
inch  ad.  You  can  run  it  once  a 
month,  once  a  week  or  several 
times  in  the  same  issue.  You 
can  get  your  ad  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  practically  overnight  -  -  - 
and  you  can  cancel  it  just  as 
quickly. 

Linage  and  ad  count  gains 
may  look  good  on  the  charts, 
but  most  publishers  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  getting  paid  for  what 
they  set.  Your  rates  must  be 
fair,  but  they  must  produce  the 
added  revenue  needed  to  meet 
the  rising  costs  of  publishing 
your  newspaper.  You  don’t  sell 
rates,  space  or  words,  you  sell 
“results”  and  advertisers  are 
willing  to  pay  for  results. 

The  key  to  the  projected 
grow-th  of  Classified  can  be 
simply  stated  as  “Training  and 
Retraining.”  Do  you  maintain  a 
regular  training  schedule  for 
both  your  newcomers,  as  well 
as  your  veteran  staffers.  Each 
of  the  Speidel  Newspapers 
have  recently  updated  their 
classified  advertising  training 
manuals  to  a  two-part  guide. 
The  first  section  is  entitled 
“Procedure  Guide”  and  the  sec- 
and  section  “Sales  Guide.” 
This  manual  is  used  as  the  for¬ 
mat  for  weekly  staff  meetings. 
A  portion  or  chapter  is  dis¬ 
cussed  each  week. 

As  changes  in  procedure  and 
sales  are  instituted,  these  chan¬ 
ges  are  inserted  in  all  classified 
manuals. 

• 

District  managers 
gain  in  contract 

District  managers  at  the 
Salem  (Mass.)  News  move  a 
step  closer  to  parity  in  a  new 
one-year  Newspaper  Guild  con¬ 
tract  increasing  their  top  mini- 
mun  $15.67,  to  $152.67. 


News  media  eouneil 
aetive  in  Honolulu 


The  Honolulu  Community 
Media  Council  has  been  orga¬ 
nized  for  the  purpose  of  serving 
as  a  forum  for  “possible  reme¬ 
dy”  of  wrongdoings  by  the 
press,  or  against  the  press. 

As  pre.sently  conceived,  the 
council  intends  to  be  broader  in 
its  scope,  embracing  both  print 
and  broadcast  media,  than  its 
counterparts  on  the  Mainland 
U.  S.,  such  as  the  one  at  Bend, 
Oregon. 

Founders  of  the  Honolulu 
council  sought  and  obtained  ad¬ 
vice  on  community  press  action 
from  Robert  W.  Chandler,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bend  Bulletin,  and 
from  William  L.  Rivers  at 
Stanford  University  Institute. 

.Although  the  council  idea  had 
been  in  formulation  for  Honolu¬ 
lu  more  than  a  year,  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  organization  co¬ 
incided  with  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Associated  Press  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors. 

Dr.  Claude  F.  DuTeil,  rector 
at  St.  Christopher’s  Episcopal 
Church,  began  the  movement  in 
July,  1969,  when  Honolulu  May¬ 
or  Frank  F.  Fasi  and  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Star-Bulletin  were  clashing 
over  news  coverage  and  editori¬ 
al  comment  on  the  Mayor’s  pro¬ 
gram. 

How  council  was  started 

The  editor  of  the  Star- 
Bulletin,  A.  A.  (Bud)  Smyser, 
and  the  editor  of  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser,  George  Chaplin, 
suggested  that  a  community 
press  council  might  work.  As¬ 
sistance  in  developing  the  idea 
was  obtained  from  the  Journal¬ 
ism  Program  at  the  University 
of  Hawaii  and  Dr.  Jim  A.  Rich- 
stad,  then  an  assistant  profes¬ 
sor,  eventually  became  acting 
director  of  the  council,  which 
has  its  headquarters  at  the 
East- West  Center. 

The  first  chairman  is  Gerald 
R.  Corbett,  retired  Family 
Court  Judge.  At  the  outset  the 
council  has  33  members.  They 
unanimously  adopted  three  spe¬ 
cific  statements  of  purpose  that 
make  the  organization  more 
than  just  a  “complaint  desk”  of 
the  news  media.  These  state¬ 
ments  were : 

1.  “The  primary  purpose  of 
the  council  will  be  to  serve  as  a 
community  forum  for  discus¬ 
sions  of  policies,  and  practices 
related  to  access  to  and  public 
dissemination  of  information 
and  how  they  affect  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and  to  improve  under¬ 
standing  between  the  mass 
media  and  the  community. 


2.  “A  cardinal  principle  of 
the  council  shall  be  the  pre.ser- 
vation  of  freedom  of  the  press. 

3.  “The  council  will  concern 
itself  in  a  positive  way  with  the 
quality  of  information  provided 
to  the  community  by  the  mass 
media.” 

The  Honolulu  newspapers  de¬ 
voted  a  considerable  amount  of 
space  to  the  council  organiza¬ 
tion  at  the  same  time  they  gave 
detailed  coverage  of  the  APME 
sessions.  The  attention  to  the 
press  group  extended  even  into 
the  Letters  to  the  Editor  space. 
A  woman  reader  wrote  to  the 
.Advertiser  that  she  didn’t  think 
very  much  of  the  agenda  at  the 
APME  meeting. 

“I  am  distressed,”  she  wrote, 
“Given  the  times,  this  surely  is 
a  small-bore,  poor  quality,  beg- 
ging-the-issues  program.  These 
men  are  important  opinion- 
molders. 

Murvlund  crime  rule  high 

“Please  tell  me  why  men  of 
this  stature  are  listening  to  a 
demagogue  like  Vice  President 
Agnew.  Is  it  becau.se  they  want 
the  opportunity  to  ask  him  how 
he  has  the  neiwe  to  speak  on 
“Law  and  Order”  when  his 
state  of  Maryland  had  the 
highest  violent  crime  rate  in 
America  (according  to  the  Ad¬ 
vertiser). 

“Why  are  these  men  visiting 
military  bases?  Is  the  military 
seizing  the  opportunity  for  an¬ 
other  round  of  brain-washing? 
And  ‘eating  C  rations’  to  know 
what  it’s  like  to  be  in  the  field? 
Dear  God!  Men  are  dying  in  the 
field,  and  these  poltroons  are 
munching  C  rations  for  a  cheap 
thrill. 

“Where  is  anyone  on  the  pro- 
gi'am  to  balance  all  this  mili¬ 
tary  viewpoint?  Where  is  some¬ 
one  to  answer  McCain  and  his 
1970  re-hash  of  the  domino  the¬ 
ory?  Where’s  someone  to  ask 
why  we  keep  getting  advice 
about  Indo-China  from  the  same 
cretins  that  got  us  in  there  in 
the  first  place? 

“I  wi.sh  I  had  a  chance  to  tell 
these  managing  editors  what’s 
wrong  with  today’s  newspapers. 
Citizens  need  hard  core  in¬ 
formation  to  run  a  democracy, 
and  the  way  information  comes 
to  the  reader  today  is  like  giv¬ 
ing  someone  a  fistful  of  dollars 
by  flinging  them  over  Niagara 
Falls;  the  dollars  are  there  but 
you’ll  have  a  hell  of  a  time  get¬ 
ting  them.  That’s  what’s  wrong 
with  newspapers  today.” 
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they  never  seem  to 
^  build  closets  big 
g  enough  these  days. 

All  those  sheets  and  pillow- 
cases  and  towels  and  facecloths  and 
bedspreads  in  the  little  linen  closet. 
All  those  dresses  and  skirts 
^  and  blouses  and  suits  and  slacks 
****  and  jackets  squeezed  into  the 
bedroom  closets. 

■  The  downstairs  hall  closet 

crammed  with  coats  and  overcoats 
and  scarves  and  what-not. 

We’re  to  blame. 

We’re  to  blame  because  we 

8  make  the  cloth  that  all  those  things 
in  all  those  closets  are  made  from. 
We’re  to  blame  because  we  just 
^  don’t  weave  our  cloth  and  let  it  go 
^  at  that. 

ifil  No,  we  have  always  to  be 
^  coming  up  with  something  new. 

■  Colors  that  never  fade.  Colors  that 
are  so  bright  and  cheerful  you  want 
them  around  your  home.  Sheets 
you  never  have  to  iron.  Sheets  with 
'-Jf  such  pretty  patterns  and  designs 
you  can’t  resist  them. 

These  things  don’t  cost  that 
M  much.  So  who  can  blame  you 
^  for  buying  so  many  of  them. 
Stuffing  your  closets  with  them. 
Enjoying  them. 

*  Don’t  blame  yourself. 

Blame  us. 

American  Textile  Manufacturers 
"  ii  Institute,  Johnston  Building, 

III  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28201 


F  utiir  e  communication 
needs  being  explored 


GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE  LINAGE 
OCTOBER  AND  FIRST  TEN  MONTHS 
1970  vs.  1969 

(14  City  Total — 6  and  7  Day  Basis]  Media  Records 


In  order  to  enhance  the  effec¬ 
tive  cooperation  between  the  1 
communications  and  newspaper  ' 
industries,  the  Bell  System,  the 
United  States  Independent  Tel-  i 
ephone  Association  (USITA) 
and  the  news  wire  services 
joined  with  the  ANPA/ Re¬ 
search  Institute  to  form  the 
American  Press  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  Technical  Committee 
(APTT). 

The  committee  is  currently 
chaired  by  G.  Prescott  Low, 
publisher  of  the  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot  Ledger. 

The  goals  of  APTT  are  to: 

•  Determine  ways  to  apply 
the  latest  communications  tech¬ 
nology  to  press  communications; 
to  improve  speed  of  communica¬ 
tions;  to  improve  efficiency  of 
communications. 

•  Explore  ways  that  conven¬ 
tional  communications  can  be 
used  by  newspapers  to  help  im¬ 
prove  day-te-day  administrative 
operations  and  marketing  activ¬ 
ities. 

•  Identify  press  communica¬ 
tions  need.s — present  and  fu¬ 
ture — that  will  require  the  ex¬ 
ploration  of  new  developments 
and  new  services  on  the  part  of 
the  Bell  System  and  the  other 
communications’  suppliers. 

•  Explore  the  application  of 
information  systems  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  needs  of  the  newspaper 
business. 

•  Evaluate  the  quality  of 
performances  of  press  commu¬ 
nications  services. 

Page  is  Iraiisniilled 

Perhaps  the  APTT  Commit¬ 
tee’s  most  dramatic  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  communications  technol¬ 
ogy  during  that  first  year  was 
the  transmission — in  less  than 
1.5  minutes — of  the  front  page 
of  the  London  Daily  Express 
from  London  to  San  Juan,  P. 


\ 


R.,  by  facsimile  during  the  In¬ 
ter-American  Press  Association 
Conference. 

Members  of  the  committee 
coordinated  the  efforts  of 
AT&T,  COMSAT,  British  Post 
Office,  ITT  Litcom  and  Muir- 
head  corporations  to  effect  the 
fascimile  transmission  of  the 
page  over  a  distance  of  more 
than  6,000  miles  (using  satel¬ 
lite,  underseas  cable,  and  land¬ 
lines). 

To  show  the  speed  of  trans¬ 
mitting  the  written  word  in  dig¬ 
ital  form,  the  Committee  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  demonstration  of 
the  Bell  System’s  1,200  w'ord- 
per-minute  Dataspeed  Printer 
at  the  Federation  Internationale 
des  Editeurs  de  Joumaux  con¬ 
ference  in  Miami,  in  the  fall  of 
1968. 

Other  projects  in  1968  in¬ 
cluded  visits  to  Bell  Labs, 
Holmdel,  N.  J.  and  Electronic 
Image  Systems  Corp.  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  telecommunica¬ 
tions  services  to  the  press  in¬ 
dustry,  the  Committee  devel¬ 
oped  and  conducted  a  survey 
of  daily  newspapers  throughout 
the  United  States,  Canada  and 
the  Caribbean  Area  in  1969. 

Questions  on  the  survey  were 
candid.  Designed  to  evoke  the 
most  illustrative  information 
concerning  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany  handling  of  the  telecom¬ 
munications  needs  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  at  the  same  time  inviting 
suggestions  for  improvement. 

More  effective  application 

Among  the  applications  of  the 
results  of  the  survey  was  an 
orientation  and  training  semi¬ 
nar  recently  conducted  by 
AT&T  Press  Market  Coordina¬ 
tor,  Joe  Lullo.  Representatives 
of  Bell  System  marketing  and 
public  relations  departments 
participated  in  the  seminar, 
which  emphasized  where  com¬ 
munications  services  must  be 
applied  more  effectively  in  the 
newspaper  industry. 

I  An  important  adjunct  of  the 
I  Committee  is  the  partici¬ 

pation  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association’s 
Research  Institute. 

'  Director  of  Special  Projects, 
.\NPA/RI,  Jules  S.  Tewlow  has 
been  active  on  the  committee 
since  its  inception.  Tewlow  re¬ 
cently  described  his  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  committee  and  its 
value  to  the  industry. 

“The  Committee  makes  the 
communication  suppliers  more 


FIRST  TEN  MONTHS 


(Selected  Classifications) 

1970  vs 
% 

1969 

%of 

1970  vs  1969 
%  %  of 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Gain  or  Loss 

total 

Alcoholic  Beverages 

—  3.8 

8.7 

—  7.2 

6.4 

Foods  . 

—  25.7 

9.7 

—  13.8 

8.7 

Baby  Foods  . 

—  II.O 

0.1 

—  56.3 

0.0 

Balling  Products  . 

•f  16.9 

1.0 

-P  4.5 

0.7 

Beverages  ...  . 

—  42.9 

1.4 

-P  0.6 

1.4 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Poods 

—  38.7 

0.3 

—  47.5 

0.2 

Condiments  . 

—  45.2 

1.2 

—  16.3 

1.2 

Dairy  Products  . 

—  43.0 

0.9 

—  25.7 

1.0 

Frozen  Foods  . 

—  9.2 

0.9 

-P  11.0 

1.0 

Meats  &  Fish . 

—  13.7 

0.7 

—  22.7 

0.7 

Industrial 

—  14.9 

2.0 

—  21.3 

1.9 

Insurance  . 

-P  3.4 

2.2 

—  1.4 

2.4 

Medical  . 

—  19.9 

1.2 

—  7.5 

1.3 

Public  Utilities  . 

—  50.2 

1.7 

—  24.6 

2.1 

Publishing  &  Media  . 

—  17.4 

lO.I 

—  15.2 

9.4 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs 
Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  t-.  Photo 

—  17.0 

2.4 

—  30.7 

1.7 

SuppI . 

—  17.3 

0.8 

—  26.1 

0.8 

Tobacco  . 

—  14.3 

1.5 

—  10.2 

1.9 

Toilet  Requisites . 

—  11.2 

1.5 

—  13.0 

1.7 

Dentrifrices  . 

—  59.0 

0.3 

—  23.0 

0.3 

Men's  Toiletries . 

—  55.0 

0.0 

—  46.7 

0.1 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics . 

—  15.5 

0.7 

-P  5.8 

0.9 

Toilet  Soaps . 

-pi  32.6 

0.1 

—  29.7 

0.1 

Transporation  . . 

—  0.7 

13.0 

—  3.8 

14.0 

Airways  . 

-P  6.0 

9.7 

—  2.1 

9.5 

Bus  Lines  . 

—  42.8 

0.3 

—  8.6 

0.4 

Railroads  . 

—  14.3 

0.3 

—  lO.I 

0.5 

Tours . 

—  13.3 

1.3 

—  5.4 

2.0 

Steamships . 

—  14.6 

1.3 

—  7.9 

1.5 

Wearing  Apparel  . 

AUTOMOTIVE 
(Selected  Classifications) 

—18.4 

1.3 

—  13.4 

1.4 

Gasolines  &  Oils  . 

-P  91.4 

3.6 

-P  53.1 

2.7 

Passenger  Cars — New  . 

-P  6.5 

10.2 

—  23.7 

1  l.l 

Tires . 

.  -pi  27.3 

8.5 

-P  128.3 

9.2 

Trucks  &  Tractors  —  49.3  0.2  —  5.9 

LINAGE  INDEX  FOR  52  MEDIA  RECORDS  CITIES— 

0.4 

TOTAL  GENERAL 

—  7.0 

65.4 

—  8.7 

62.0 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE  . 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 

.  -p  2.2 

34.6 

—  7.8 

38.0 

AUTOMOTIVE  . 

.  —  4.0 

100.0 

—  8.4 

100.0 

NOTE  (♦)  Gain  due  principally  to  classifying  method  change  whereby  Tire 
copy  of  Auto  Supply  Stores  became  part  of  Tires  classification  in 
1970  rather  than  Automotive-Miscellaneous  classification  as  in 
1969. 

(Copyright  1970,  The  Editor  —  Publisher  Co.,  Inc. 


aware  of  the  needs  of  individu-  communications, 
al  newspapers;  too  often  their  In  the  near  future  the  com¬ 
own  marketing  people  are  una-  mittee  hopes  to  invite  data  sys- 
ware,  or  fail  to  recognize  the  terns  and  equipment  manufac- 
problems  of  the  press.”  turers  to  actively  participate  on 

projects. 

More  aware  of  needs 

X,  •  .  •  .nrr,  .1.  Data  has  larger  role 

Beginning  in  1971  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  conduct  one-day  “Data  is  playing  a  larger  role 
training  seminars  for  telephone  in  the  newspaper  industry,” 
people  who  work  with  the  Mr.  Tewlow  says.  “It’s  imper- 
press.  These  seminars  will  be  ative,  really,  that  people  in  the 
nationwide,  sponsored  by  the  data  field  join  our  efforts  to 
telephone  company  membership  .serve  the  press.” 
of  APTT.  Tewlow  further  describes  the 

Tewlow  notes  the  committee  committee  as  a  spur  to  improv- 
can  influence  communications  ing  customer  relations  because 
companies  to  alter  services  of  its  knowledgeable  and  au- 
where  feasible  to  accommodate  thoritative  voice.  The  committee 
the  needs  of  the  press  industry,  may  well  serve  as  a  guide  for 
It’s  also  a  means  of  keeping  the  similar  activity  in  other  busi- 
press  industry  abreast  of  the  ness,  although  it  is  unique  in 
capabilities  and  limitations  of  the  press  industry. 
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Environment  topic 
of  API  seminar 


A  one-week  Seminar  on  En¬ 
vironmental  Problems  will  be¬ 
gin  Monday,  Nov.  30  at  the 
American  Press  Institute,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York 
City.  This  will  be  the  first  pro¬ 
gram  that  the  Institute,  now 
in  its  25th  year,  has  devoted 
entirely  to  the  environment. 

In  attendance  will  be  31  mem- 
l>ers,  most  of  them  environ¬ 
mental  reporting  specialists, 
representing  daily  newspapers 
in  18  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  three  provinces 
of  Canada. 

The  program  will  include 
discussions  of  scientific,  socio¬ 
logical  and  political  problems 
relating  to  environmental  qual¬ 
ity  together  with  reportorial 
techniques  needed  to  provide 
comprehensive  coverage  of  the 
problems. 

The  members  are : 

William  Dale  Allen,  Special¬ 
ists  Editor,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer.  John  Barnett,  Feature 
Editing  Staff,  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  New  York.  Alton  L. 
Blakeslee,  Science  Editor,  A.s- 
stocinted  Preas,  New  York.  Gary 
Brooten,  Environment  Editor, 
Philadelphia  Eveuinp  and  Sun¬ 
day  liidletin.  Casey  .1.  Bukro, 
Environment  Editor,  Chicago 
Tribune.  Graham  L.  Cox,  Re¬ 
porter,  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Times-lJnion.  Robert  J.  Goli- 
goski.  Environmental  Reporter, 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press.  Roberta  Hornig, 
Reporter,  Washington  Evening 
Star-Sunday  Star.  Harold  P. 
Hostetler,  Environment  Writer, 
Honolulu  Advertiser. 

Wallace  Judd,  Science  Writer, 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning 
\eivs  and  Evening  Journal. 
William  J.  Knee,  Environmental 
Writer,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Star.  Franfois  Mailhot, 
Journalist,  Quebec  City  (Que.) 
Le  Soleil.  Nathan  Miller,  As¬ 
sociate  Editor,  Editorial  Re¬ 
search  Reports,  Washington, 
D.C.  Jeff  Nesmith,  Reporter, 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution. 
Kenneth  L.  Peterson,  Outdoor 
Editor,  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal. 
Windsor  A.  Ridenour,  Political 
Reporter — State  Capitol  Bu¬ 
reau,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune. 
Donald  J.  Ridings,  Urban  Af¬ 
fairs  Editor,  Courier- Journal 
and  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times. 
Bob  L.  Rothe,  Environment  Re¬ 
porter,  Cincinnati  (O.)  En- 
quirer.  James  C.  Ryan,  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Writer,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times.  M.  Ania 
Savage,  Environment  Writer, 
Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record. 
Harold  T.  Scarlett,  Special  As¬ 


signments  Reporter,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post.  Harold  O.  Sim¬ 
mons,  Jr.,  Resources-Environ- 
mental  Reporter,  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Evening  Journal. 

David  J.  Smithers,  Science 
Writer,  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen. 
James  M.  Staples,  Conseiwation 
Writer,  Newark  (N.J.)  News. 
Donald  B.  Thomas,  Envdron- 
ment-Outdoors  Reporter,  Cal¬ 
gary  (Alta.)  Herald.  Patricia 
A.  Toner,  Reporter,  Fort  Lau¬ 
derdale  (Fla.)  News.  Mary  V. 
Walton,  Environmental  Report¬ 
er,  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gaz¬ 
ette.  Ray  Warner,  Copy  Editor, 
New  York  Times.  Bayard 
Webster,  Assistant  to  Dii’ector, 
Science  and  Education  News, 
New  York  Times.  Richard  J. 
Wesnick,  Environment  Report¬ 
er,  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal- 
Times.  Hartt  P.  Wixom,  En¬ 
vironmental  Editor,  Salt  Lake 
City  (Utah)  Deseret  News. 


FCC  departs 
from  policy 
in  renewal 


In  a  departure  from  estab¬ 
lished  policy,  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission’s  Re¬ 
view  Board  has  granted 
renewal  of  the  license  of  Sta¬ 
tion  WPLG-TV,  Miami,  owned 
by  Post-Newsweek  Stations. 

Granted  also  was  a  joint  peti¬ 
tion  by  Post-Newsweek  and 
Greater  Miami  Telecasters, 
Inc.,  applicant  for  a  new  station 
at  Miami,  for  dismissal  of 
GMT’s  application  in  return  for 
which  Post-Newsweek  will  re¬ 
imburse  GMT  for  expenses  in¬ 
curred  in  processing  its  applica¬ 
tion. 

Post-Newsweek  became  the  li¬ 
censee  of  WPLG  on  Sept.  24, 
1969  and  filed  for  renewal  on 
Sept.  24,  1969.  On  Aug.  28, 
1970,  the  companies  made  an 
agreement  that  GMT  would 
withdraw  its  application,  filed 
Jan.  2,  1970,  and  Post- 

Newsweek  would  pay  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  $63,500  to  compensate 
GMT  for  expenses  in  processing 
the  competing  application. 

“The  Commission  has  long 
held  that  absent  countervailing 
public  interest  considerations, 
agreements  whereby  an  appli¬ 
cant  for  a  new  broadcast  facili¬ 
ty  proposes  to  withdraw  its  ap¬ 
plication  in  return  for  reimbur¬ 
sement  of  expenses  do  not  serve 
the  public  interest,”  the  FCC 
opinion  stated.  But  in  the  Post- 
Newsweek-GMT  case,  the  Com¬ 
mission  said,  the  circumstances 
“warrant  a  departure  from  the 
strict  application  of  this  po¬ 
licy.” 


The  controlling  circumstance 
was  that  Post-Newsweek  had 
operated  WPLG  for  only  65 
days  when  GMT’s  application 
was  filed  and  had  not  then  had 
an  opportunity  to  show  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  it  intended  to  im¬ 
plement  its  operating  plans.  At 
subsequent  hearings,  Post- 
Newsweek  made  a  satisfactory 
showing  of  its  plans  and  intent 
to  operate  the  station  in  con¬ 
formance  with  the  Commission’s 
programming  policies. 

In  the  circumstances,  the 
FCC  said,  “fairness  dictates 
that  GMT  should  be  pennitted 
to  withdraw  and  be  reimbursed 
by  Post-Newsweek.” 

Dismissal  of  the  GMT  appli¬ 
cation  terminated  the  proceed¬ 
ings. 

Announce  SDX 
awards  contest 

The  39th  annual  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  Distinguished  Service 
Awards  contest  is  announced  by 
the  professional  journalism  so¬ 
ciety’s  national  headquarters. 

Sixteen  awards  are  offered 
for  notable  performance  in 
print  and  broadcast  journalism 
during  1970.  Entries  must  be 
received  by  Feb.  1,  1971. 

Entries  may  be  submitted  in 
the  following  categories:  gener¬ 
al  reporting,  editorial  writing, 


Washington  correspondence, 
foreign  correspondence,  news 
photography,  editorial  cartoon, 
magazine  reporting,  journalism 
research,  radio  and  television 
reporting  and  editorializing, 
and  public  service  by  newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines,  radio  stations 
or  networks  and  television  sta¬ 
tions  or  networks. 

Winners  will  be  honored  at 
the  annual  Distingusihed  Ser¬ 
vice  Awards  Banquet,  to  be  held 
next  year  on  May  8  in  Las 
Vegas,  Nev.  The  awards  proper 
consist  of  bronze  medallions  and 
accompanying  plaques. 

Judging  panels,  selected  by 
the  society,  are  composed  of 
outstanding  journalists  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  public  officials. 

Enti*y  blanks  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
35  E.  Wacker,  Dr.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
60601. 

Environment  seminar 

Twenty-five  Wisconsin  news¬ 
men  and  women  surveyed  the 
limits  and  implications  of  “Re¬ 
porting  the  Environment”  at 
a  two-day  seminar  in  Green 
Bay,  Wis.  The  program,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  University  Exten¬ 
sion  journalism  department  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
included  sessions  at  the  UW- 
Green  Bay  campus. 
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(  IRCl  LATION 

Successful  selling 


Star  allowed 
to  buy  CATV 


and  ask  them  what  they 
thought  of  your  paper  and  his 
service.  By  this  time  the  pros¬ 
pective  customer  has  started 
getting  the  habit  of  reading 
your  paper  and  has  realized  the 
kind  of  service  they  may  be 
al)le  to  expect. 

5.  Weekly  Sales  Meeting: 
With  this  method  you  can  show 
the  boys  new  prizes  that  have 
come  in  and/or  tell  them  about 
new  trips  they  can  go  on.  Also 
have  a  boy  that  w'rote  a  number 
of  starts  the  previous  week  tell 
how  he  accomplished  this. 

6.  Weekly  Crew  Work  Night: 
Each  boy  should  be  required  to 
go  out  on  crew  work  at  least 
one  night  a  week. 

• 

Ray  E.  Barnes’ 
daily  purchases 
weekly  in  Kansas 

Tile  Pratt  Daily  Tribune,  of 
which  Bay  E.  Barnes  is  pub- 
li.sher,  has  purchased  the  week¬ 
ly  Sau’iier  (Kans.)  News  and 
suspended  publication  of  it.  The 
previous  owners  of  the  Pratt 
County  paper,  83-year-old  By¬ 
ron  Blair  and  his  wife,  plan  to 
run  a  job  printing  shop. 

The  Blair  family  has  had  a 
role  in  ])ublishing  the  Sawyer 
News  since  1934.  For  many 
years  it  was  handset. 

The  sale  to  the  Tribune  was 
handled  by  Robert  N.  Bolitho. 


with  carrier  boys 


Mel  Wagner,  Ontario  (Calif.) 
Daily  Report,  gave  a  rundown 
on  ‘‘proven  methods”  of  profes¬ 
sional  salesmanship  to  newspa- 
l)er  circulation  managers. 

He  started  with  the  premise 
that  circulation  men  must  be 
•‘very  enthusiastic  and  always 
o|)timistic.” 

“Greet  your  carrier  with  a 
smile  and  when  he  hands  you 
one  start  by  saying  ‘great!’  or 
something  of  that  nature.  Be 
sure  you  show  that  you  are  en¬ 
thused  even  though  it  is  just 
one  new  subscriber,”  Wagner 
advised. 

Then  he  gave  these  sugges¬ 
tions: 

1.  Take  a  boy  to  the  door 
with  you  and  introduce  him  as 
a  carrier  on  this  route,  Johnny 
is  new  in  this  business  and  that 
you  are  trying  to  help  him 
build  his  route,  and  that  you 
are  calling  on  all  of  his  non¬ 
subscribers.  Or  you  can  use 
some  other  type  sales  pitch 
with  the  boy  at  the  door.  With 
this  method  the  boy  realized 
that  you  are  not  afraid  to  go 
up  and  knock  on  the  door,  and 
sell  the  newspaper  yourself. 
.After  he  sees  you  write  a  few 
orders  he  will  see  how  simple  it 
is  and  be  able  to  take  the  initi¬ 
ative  himself. 

2.  Send  the  boy  out  with  one 
of  your  top  carrier  salesmen. 
In  this  way  he  gets  to  see  how 
it  is  done  and  maybe  pick  up 
some  other  kind  of  sales  pitch 
or  be  able  to  find  out  what  he  is 
doing  wrong. 

3.  Have  each  carrier  take  a 
few  copies  of  your  newspaper 
with  him  and  in  this  way  he 
can  show  the  prospective  cus¬ 
tomer  some  of  your  interesting 
features  and  when  he  gets  the 
order  he  can  hand  them  their 
first  copy  of  your  newspaper. 
.Also,  if  they  are  not  sure  as  to 
whether  they  would  like  to  sub¬ 
scribe  at  this  time,  the  boy  can 
give  them  a  sample  copy  and 
tell  them  he  will  stop  back  the 
next  day  and  see  what  they 
think  of  your  product. 

4.  Controlled  Samples:  This 
is  one  of  the  easiest  ways  for  a 
boy  to  get  starts  of  any  meth¬ 
od.  For  instance,  the  boy  could 
deliver  five  papers  a  day,  with 
a  letter  telling  the  prospect 
they  will  be  receiving  the  paper 
for  one  week.  (Most  important, 
he  sure  carriei’s  porch  each  of 
these  sample  papers.)  At  the 
end  of  the  week,  he  can  go  back 


in  Montreal 


WARREN  E.  CHAMBERLIN  has 
risen  from  apprentice  to  foreman 
of  the  pressroom  at  the  Woon¬ 
socket  (R.l.)  Call  in  the  36  years 
he  has  worked  for  the  paper.  He 
has  served  as  an  officer  of  the 
printing  pressmen's  union. 


The  press  in  novels 

Dr.  Thomas  Elliott  Berry,  a 
prolessor  of  English  at  West 
Chester  State  College  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  examined  the  works 
of  major  20th  century  novelists 
to  see  how  they  portray  the 
newspaper  and  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple.  He  concluded  in  his  book, 
“The  Newspaper  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Novel  1900-1969”  (Scare¬ 
crow  Press,  Metuchen,  N.  J.) 
that  book  critics  are  right  w’hen 
they  say  “the  great  American 
novel  still  lemains  to  be  writ¬ 
ten.” 

• 

$20,000  for  hospital 

The  Frank  E.  Gannett  News¬ 
paper  Foundation  has  made  a 
gift  of  $20,000  to  the  expansion 
fund  for  Somerset  Hospital  at 
Somerville,  N.  J.  where  the 
Gannett-owned  Courier-News  is 
published. 


Starlaw  Investments  Ltd., 
owner  of  the  Montreal  Star, 
was  given  approval  for  an  $11 
million  purchase  of  a  Montreal 
cable  television  system.  Cable 
TV  Ltd.,  from  Famous  Players 
Canadian  Corp. 

The  Canadian  Radio- 
Television  Commission,  federal 
broadcast  regulatory  agency, 
said  it  has  “been  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  with  problems  of  con¬ 
centration  of  ownership,  includ¬ 
ing  multiple  ownership,  owner¬ 
ship  of  different  media  compan¬ 
ies  and  the  problem  of  foster¬ 
ing  local  interest  in  acquiring 
broadcasting  ownership.” 

But  “recognizing  that  the  ap¬ 
plicant  is  directly  linked  to  the 
ownership  of  an  independent 
metropolitan  newspaper,  the 
Montreal  Star,  the  commission 
has  given  particular  consider¬ 
ation  to  certain  factors  in 
granting  approval.” 

The  commission  listed  the  ur¬ 
gency  with  which  the  American 
owner  of  the  cable  system  had 
to  sell,  the  Star’s  long-standing 
presence  in  the  community,  the 
large  investment  involved  and 
the  prevailing  economic  condi¬ 
tions  as  prime  considerations. 

Starlaw  would  be  expected  to 
develop  cable  TV  programming 
suited  to  the  special  needs  of 
the  Montreal  community,  the 
announcement  said. 

The  commissions  said  Star- 
law  now  will  have  to  divest  it¬ 
self  of  interests  held  by  Cable 
TV  in  systems  outside  of  Mon¬ 
treal. 


JOURNALISM  MAJORS — Wearing  his  "What-a-good-boy-am-r'  expression,  John  Perkins,  Eastern 
Kentucky  University  Junior  from  Cambellsviile,  Ky.,  discovers  he  is  the  only  male  to  appear  for  a 
group  photograph  of  Eastern's  first  journalism  majors.  His  colleagues  are  (from  I.  to  r.)  Donna  Foust, 
Rebecca  Irving,  Julia  Williams,  Pat  Abell,  Patricia  Carr,  Sonja  Foley,  Sandra  Cottongim,  Belinda  Sue 
Smith,  Betsey  Bell,  Janet  Aydt,  and  Dianna  Coleman.  Four  boys  and  14  girls  are  enrolled  in  the 
program  which  was  initiated  this  semester. 
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New  ideas  from 
the  newspaper 
systems  people. 


^  Is  the  answer  to  your 
cost  squeeze  right  in  your  own  mailroom? 


Want  to  cut  costs? 

In  the  past  two  years,  we've  introduced 
major  new  designs  in  conveyors,  stack¬ 
ers,  and  bundle-handling  equipment.  De¬ 
signed  to  slash  mailroom  installation, 
operating,  and  maintenance  costs. 

Speed  Production? 

And  we've  combined  this  advanced 
hardware  capability  with  a  real  under¬ 
standing  of  newspaper  operations  to 
develop  individually  customized  mail- 
room  systems.  Systems  that  are  designed 
to  give  you  the  greatest  possible  produc¬ 


tion  efficiency  and  speed  for  your  par¬ 
ticular  operation. 

Increase  Flexibility? 

New  Cutler-Hammer  systems  concepts 
provide  the  answers  to  today's  increas¬ 
ingly  complex  bundle  distribution  prob¬ 
lems.  Like  our  new  Tray-Matic  system  for 
handling  multiple  products  at  top  pro¬ 
duction  speeds  with  complete  flexibility. 

And  we're  prepared  to  provide  what¬ 
ever  degree  of  sophistication  you  want. 
From  simple  manual  control  to  full  com¬ 
puter-directed  systems. 


Act  Now 

Why  not  let  our  experienced  engineers 
evaluate  the  cost-cutting  potential  in  your 
mailroom  now.  Without  obligation,  of 
course.  Contact  your  Cutler-Hammer 
Newspaper  Industry  Specialist  today.  Or 
write  us  at  34th  and  Walnut,  Denver, 
Colorado  80205,  and  we'll  get  the  ball 
rolling. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 

SPSCML  imSTHIES  GBOUP/DENm  DIVISION.  Denver.  Colo. 


Japanese  engineers 
view  CRT  operations 


0  working  with  a  transparent 

photopoljTner  plate  developed 
O  by  Asahi  Kasei  (Chemicals) 

Co.,  Ltd.,  in  Japan  for  rotary 
g  •  letterpress  printing.  The  raw 

C  material  for  this  olate  is  a  liq- 

uid-type  photopoljroer.  The  ma¬ 
terial  cost  is  about  $2.50  per 
In  the  plate-making  field  Plate  in  Japan,  the  engineers 

alone,  .■Vsahi  Shimbun  is  doing  said. 

a  large  amount  of  experimental  Other  plate  materials  being 


Carrj’ing  a  copy  of  Editor  &  In  the  plate-making  field  plate  in  Japan,  the  engineers 
Publisher’s  July  11  article  on  alone,  .■Vsahi  Shimbun  is  doing  said. 

“CRT  Puts  Production  in  the  a  large  amount  of  experimental  Other  plate  materials  being 
Newsroom’’  with  them,  three  work.  The  R  &  D  center  has  tested  in  Japan  include  an 
engineers  of  the  technical  re-  developed  a  water-soluble  pho-  aluminum  plate  developed  by 
search  and  development  center  topolymer  for  printing  plates  Showa  Denko  Co.,  Ltd.,  called 
of  Asahi  Shimbvn,  Japan’s  in  conjunction  with  the  Nippon  “SHO-PRINT-AL,”  and  Nylo- 
largest  newspaper,  visited  the  Paint  Company,  Ltd.  Called  Print  plate  being  developed  in 
plant  of  the  Huntington  Pub-  NAPP,  the  new  plate  is  expect-  West  Germany,  which  gives  ex- 
lishing  Company,  Huntington,  ed  to  tecome  lower  priced  than  cellent  reproduction  but  which 


costs  approximately  $17  a  page 


Facsimile  development 

Asahi  Shimbun  has  also  been 


W.  Va.,  recently  to  see  the  op-  zinc  or  aluminum  plates.  costs  approximately  $17  a  page 

eration  of  the  Hendrix  CRT  The  NAPP  plate  is  support-  in  Japan. 

unit  there.  ed  by  a  base  metal  plate  of  ^  •  -i  j  i 

The  article,  by  Craig  Tom-  aluminum  or  tin  plate.  A  pho-  Facsimile  development 

kinson.  was  a  review  of  a  talk  tosensitive  resin  layer  of  the  Asahi  Shimbun  has  also  been 
given  by  George  H.  Clark,  ad-  required  thickness  is  put  on  the  developing  various  types  of 
ministrative  assistant-editorial,  metal  plate,  which  can  be  1  mm  telenews  devices  in  collabora- 
of  the  Huntington  Publishing  or  0.5  mm  as  needed.  After  tion  with  the  Tokyo  Shibaura 
Company,  at  the  ANPA/RI  conditioning  and  mercury  lamp  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  the  Jujo 
Production  Management  Con-  exposure,  the  image  area  is  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd., 
ference  in  New  Orleans  in  polymerized  and  becomes  insolu-  for  the  past  several  years. 
June.  ble.  Their  latest  AT-3  Telenews  re- 


June. 

The  Tokyo  newspaper  has  as  The  unexposed  portion  of  the  ceiver  produces  a  sheet  of 
its  goal  the  complete  integrated  plate  is  then  washed  with  “newspaper”  in  the  home  via 

and  automated  system  of  the  water,  which  gives  the  plate  an  facsimile,  on  both  sides  simul- 

production  of  its  newspapers,  outstanding  advantage  over  taneously,  in  5  minutes  and  40 

The  CRT  unit  in  Huntington  other  plates  which  require  such  seconds. 


for  the  past  several  years. 
Their  latest  AT-3  Telenews  re- 


was  the  first  the  Japanese  engi-  solvents  as  alkali  or  alcohol.  It  xhe  receiving  copy  is  en- 
neers  had  seen  in  actual  news-  takes  15  minutes  to  make  a  re-  larged  five  percent  over  the 
room  experimental  use.  lief  of  25  mil  depth  and  full  transmission  copy  both  in  width 

Making  the  special  trip  were  page  size,  including  the  re-  and  length.  The  “newspaper”  is 

Sadayoshi  Yoshida,  senior  engi-  quired  time  for  the  various  carried  to  the  home  receiver  by 

neer;  Masaru  Ohdomari,  senior  handlings.  UHF  radio  waves  at  469.1 


room  experimental  use. 


engineer;  and  Satoshi  Ito,  staff 
engineer,  all  of  the  newspaper’s 
research  and  development  cen¬ 
ter. 

Asahi  Shimbun  employs  ap¬ 
proximately  60  people  in  its  R 
&  D  center  alone.  Its  circula¬ 
tion  is  more  than  nine  million. 

The  R  &  I)  center  is  engaged 
in  developing  new  methods  of 
making  printing  plates,  facsim¬ 
ile  transmission  of  newspapers 
into  the  home,  and  the  complete 
integration  of  the  news  process 
into  electronic  production. 

Norihisa  Okuda,  deputy  di¬ 
rector  of  the  R  &  D  center, 
selected  Huntington  for  their 
major  American  inspection  visit 
because  the  Huntington  news¬ 
papers  have  been  experimenting 
with  Cathotle  Ray  Tube  editing 
for  nearly  a  year,  and  were  the 
first  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  to  install  the  Hendrix 
5100  editing  unit. 

Other  phases  of  the  Hunting- 
ton  Publishing  Company’s  data 
processing  system — which  in¬ 
cludes  more  that  190  separate 
programs — were  examined  by 
the  Tokyo  engineers.  Included 
were  such  programs  as  adver¬ 
tising  position  and  billing,  the 
keeping  of  circulation  records 
and  mailroom  production,  and 
the  setting  of  type  by  both  the 
hot  metal  and  photographic 
process. 


The  R  &  D  center  is  also 


HANDS-ON  EXPERIENCE — Engineers  from  Asahi  Shimbun,  Tokyo 
newspaper,  visit  the  plant  of  Huntington  Publishing  Company, 
Huntington,  W.Va.,  to  inspect  CRT  installation  and  computer  inte¬ 
gration.  Left  to  right. — Satoshi  Ito,  Sadayoshi  Yoshida,  George  H. 
Clark,  administrative  assistant-editorial;  John  L.  Foy,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager;  and  Masaru  Ohdomari. 


McGraw-Hill 
agrees  to  buy 
Time  stations 

An  agreement  in  principle 
for  the  sale  of  the  U.  S.  televi¬ 
sion  and  radio  properties  of 
Time-Life  Broadcast  Inc.,  a  di¬ 
vision  of  Time  Inc.,  to  McGraw- 
Hill  Inc.  was  announced  this 
week  by  the  two  companies. 

The  sales  price  of  $80,100,000 
is  to  be  paid  in  cash  and  notes 
and  includes  the  assumption  of 
certain  liabilities. 

Time-Life  Broadcast  proper¬ 
ties  include  four  VHF  televi¬ 
sion  stations,  including  WFBM- 
TV  (Indianapolis),  KLZ-TV 
(Denver),  WOOD-TV  (Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.),  KOGO-TV 
(San  Diego);  one  UHF  televi¬ 
sion  station  KERO-TV  (Bak¬ 
ersfield,  Calif.) ;  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions  WFBM  and  WFBM-FM 
(Indianapolis),  KLZ  and  KLZ- 
FM  (Denver),  WOOD  and 
WOOD-FM  (Grand  Rapids) 
and  KOGO  and  KOGO-FM 
(San  Diego). 

McGraw-Hill  does  not  intend 
to  retain  ownership  and  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  radio  stations.  A 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  rule  stipulates  that  a 
buyer  can  acquire  either  televi¬ 
sion  or  radio  properties  in  the 
same  market  but  not  both. 

None  of  Time  Inc.’s  commu¬ 
nity  antenna  television  fran¬ 
chises  and  operating  systems, 
nor  its  minority  holdings  in 
foreign  broadcasting  companies 
are  involved  in  the  sale. 

On  October  15,  Time  Inc.  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  was  engaged  in 
negotiations  for  the  sale  of  its 
broadcast  properties  to  Com¬ 
bined  Communications  Corp.  of 
Phoenix,  Arizona.  Those  negoti¬ 
ations  have  been  terminated. 

McGraw-Hill  in  1961  ac¬ 
quired  an  interest  in  the  Taft 
Broadcasting  Co.  and  currently 
holds  about  3%  of  its  common 
stock  which  will  be  sold. 


Weekly  in  merger 

Tioga  Publishing  Co.,  of 
Owego,  N.  Y.,  has  purchased 
the  850-circulation,  Waverly 
(N.  Y.)  Sun. 

I  An  announcement  of  the  pur- 

I  chase  was  made  by  Lewis  P. 

I  Fons,  general  manager  of  Tio- 

I  ga,  and  Hart  Seely,  publisher 

of  the  Sun. 

sahi  Shimbun,  Tokyo  ^  published  as 

and  computer  inte- 

Yoshida,  George  H.  Times-Herald  with  an  edition 

L.  Foy,  vicepresident  each  week  for  subscribers  in 

Ohdomari.  Waverly. 
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"ODYSSEY  TO  THE  MOON".  an  exhibHion  that  displays  dust  particles  collected  during  the  Apollo 
II  flight,  is  at  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Museum  through  next  March  28,  with  original  art  work  for  "The 
Space  Family",  a  comic  strip  drawn  by  Bill  Feld  and  distributed  by  Stuyvesant  Feature  Syndicate, 

among  related  exhibits. 


Cartoonist’s  first 
work  started  suit 


When  cartooni.st  Harry 
Haenigsen  was  in  high  school 
his  very  first  drawing  for  a 
newspaper,  the  Butler  (N.  J.) 
Argun,  got  the  paper  sued  for 
$30,000.  The  suit  was  with¬ 
drawn,  fortunately,  and  the 
young  editor  and  the  very 
young  artist  “went  on  insulting 
people”. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a 
newspaper  cartooning  career 
officially  launched  over  50  years 
ago  when  the  high  schooler  met 
and  was  impressed  by  “a  real 
live  cartoonist — Thornton  Fish¬ 
er”.  Fisher  offered  to  get 
Haenigsen  a  job  on  the  New 
York  World  so  he  could  attend 
the  Art  Students  League  in  the 
city.  A  job  and  a  scholarship 
materialized,  and  his  career  was 
off  and  running. 

The  young  arti.st  made  the 
choice  l^tween  an  engineering 
scholarship  at  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity  and  the  newspaper  w’orld  in 
1919,  and  now  in  November, 
1970,  with  retirement  from 
newspaper  cartooning,  he’s 
moving  into  new  fields. 

Of  the  demands  of  doing  a 
daily  strip,  the  cartoonist  says 
he  never  wants  to  work  that 
hard  again — 'but  it  took  him  50 
years  to  find  out. 

Back  from  a  car  trip  through 
the  Dakotas,  Colorado  and 
Wyoming  during  the  weeks  his 
long-time  strip  “Penny”  was 
winding  up,  Haenigsen  has 
completed  two  “kid’s  books” — 
very  novel  and  visual,  in  his 
words.  And  if  the  books  don’t 
go,  he’s  got  other  ideas.  He 
keeps  before  him  the  example 
of  Rube  Goldberg,  who  took  up 
his  sculpting  career  at  80. 

Not  many  cartoonists  ever 
quit,  Haenigsen  observes. 
“They’re  usually  found  beside 
the  drawing  board.” 

“Penny”  was  created  in  1943 
at  the  “insistence”  of  Helen 
Reid.  The  cartoonist  had  started 


“Our  Bill”  in  1939  and  was  with 
the  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate 
and  serving  as  consultant  on 
comics  to  the  newspaper.  He 
resisted  the  idea  of  doing  a 
comic  strip  about  a  teen-age 
girl;  Helen  Reid  insisted. 

“She  was  a  pretty  good  insis¬ 
ter”,  recalls  Haenigsen,  and  so 
“Penny”  began  her  long  run 
which  drew  to  a  close  the  end  of 
October.  Research  for  the  teen¬ 
age  scene  was  often  at  the  Sun¬ 
day  parties  the  artist  and  his 
wife  gave  for  their  daughter 
Jeannette  and  a  cross-section  of 
teen  agers  from  the  area.  “No 
parents  allowed.” 

After  a  tragic  auto  accident 
two  and  a  half  years  ago  in 
which  Mrs.  Haenigsen  was 
killed  and  Harry  seriously  in¬ 
jured,  the  strip  was  drawn  at 
first  by  Howard  Boughnir  and 
then  by  L.  Flannery  for  Pub- 
lishers-Hall  Syndicate. 

Haenigsen’s  first  comic  strip 
was  “Simeon  Batts”,  about  an 
amateur  radio  nut  created  out 
of  the  stuff  the  cartoonist  knew 
well,  since  his  New  Jersey 
neighborhood  friends  in  school 
had  been  deep  in  the  same  busi¬ 
ness. 

Haenigsen  continues  as  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Philadelphia  Lyric 
Opera  and  is  one  of  the  original 
cartoonists  with  the  Famous 
Artists  School.  “The  kid  stuff” 
is  done  now  at  his  home  in  New 
Hope,  Pa. 


Jean  Adams  Honored 

Jean  Adams,  “Teen  Forum” 
and  “Total  Woman”  columnist 
for  United  Feature  Syndicate, 
has  been  named  to  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  All-American 
Family  Institute.  The  institute 
is  a  nonprofit  organization  ded¬ 
icated  to  “family  unity  for  a 
better  community,  for  a  better 
America.” 


Sen.  Muskie  colnmns  1 

will  be  in  book  form  ! 

The  collected  columns  of  Sen¬ 
ator  Edmund  S.  Muskie  of 
Maine  written  under  the  title 
“So  Goes  the  Nation”,  will  be 
published  in  book  form  by  Ber¬ 
nard  Geis  Associates,  according  ! 
to  an  announcement  from  John 
W.  Higgins,  president  of  the 
Ledger  Syndicate. 

The  contract,  signed  last 
week,  calls  for  a  $25,000  ad¬ 
vance  to  be  shared  by  the  syn¬ 
dicate  and  the  Senator. 

Publication  will  be  expedited, 
with  the  book  to  have  the  same 
title  as  the  weekly  column, 
which  has  been  running  since 
1968. 

College  will  honor  ' 

late  editor-in-chief 

The  Framingham  State  Col¬ 
lege  Community  has  made 
formal  plans  to  honor  Raymond 
J.  Callahan,  late  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Framingham  (Mass.) 
News  who  died  last  month.  A 
section  of  the  archives  room  of 
the  college’s  Whittemore  Li¬ 
brary  has  been  disignated  the 
Raymond  J.  Callahan  Local 
History  Corner.  It  will  house 
material  dealing  with  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

The  former  newsman  and  un¬ 
official  Framingham  historian 
served  as  chairman  of  the  first 
Framingham  State  College  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  and  worked  to 
bring  the  college  and  the  com¬ 
munity  into  a  close  and  harmo¬ 
nious  relationship.  Mr.  Calla¬ 
han  was  working  on  a  history 
of  the  town  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Ex-reporter  gets 
>  term  in  killing 

■  Mrs.  Peggy  Sundberg,  a 
.  former  City  Hall  reporter  for 
the  Erie  (Pa.)  News  was  sen- 
I  tenced  on  November  23  to  7  to 
!  15  years  in  Muncy  State  Prison 

•  for  Women  in  the  fatal  shooting 
I  of  her  boyfriend.  The  33-year 

•  old  divorcee  will  be  eligible  for 
parole  wdthin  a  year. 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BUSINESS  TIPS 
Tested  Sales  Ideas 
BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
THE  ACES 

New  U.S.  bridge  team 
CHARLES  J.  ELIA 

Daily  Investor-Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
YOUR  JOB 

Employment  counseling 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS 

Teen-age  problems 
MARIAN  CHRISTY 
After  a  Fashion 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


LONDON  EXPRESS 
News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE’S  PUZZLE  D/S 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS  D/S 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 


ABBIE  an’ SLATS  D 
ANOTHER  VIEW  D 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD’NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
GUMMER  STREET  D 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXiES  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  BOSLEYS  W/S 
THE  DROPOUTS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  W/S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 

ZODY  D 
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KYOICHI  SAWADA  in  a  last  photograph  two  days  before  his  death. 


The  camera  of  Sawada 

Kyoit'hi  Sairada^  .'if,  the  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  Pulitzer  Prize  plnttographer  ir/io 
nos  acclaimed  for  capturing  the  story  of  in- 
diridnal  tragedy  in  the  Vietnam  iror,  met 
death  October  2H  in  ('.ambodia. 

Saicada's  blood-stained  press  card  teas 
fonnd  near  his  body  and  that  of  his  co-tcork- 
er,  Frank  Frosch^  2H^  UPl  Phnon  Penh  bn- 
rean  manager. 

The  death  S€'ene  nas  in  the  same  area  of 
Cambodia  tchere  Satrada  teas  captured  last 
May  and  released  after  telling  captors  he 
H'onld  rather  die  than  spend  the  rest  of  the 
war  in  captivity. 

ff  rote  John  IT  heeler  of  Associated  Press 
in  tribute  from  (]ambodia — '‘"‘They  died  do¬ 
ing  their  fob.  But  if  either  or  both  were  still 
alive,  they  would  be  in  their  car  tomorrow, 
ready  to  drive  doun  yet  another  road  looking 
for  the  story.  They  were  professionals.'’^ 


HELPING  EACH  OTHER 
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FLEE  TO  SAFE  rY— The  Pulitier  Prize,  1966 


EXHAUSTION 


MARINES  RESCUE  ORPHANS 


BUNKER  CAPTIVE 
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Hartmans  buy 
newspapers 
at  Beaumont 

Bill  Hartman  and  Associates 
of  Baytown  have  signed  an 
agreement  to  purchase  all  the 
outstanding  stock  of  The  En¬ 
terprise  Co.  publisher  of  the 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise 
and  Jonrnal. 

The  transaction  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  before  the  end  of  this 
year,  the  joint  announcement 
by  Hartman  &  The  Entei-prise 
Co.,  said. 

The  transaction  includes  the 
Jasper  (Tex.)  Xewsboy  which 
is  owned  by  The  Enterprise  Co. 

The  announcement  came  just 
11  days  after  the  Enterprise 
celebrated  its  90th  birthday. 
The  oldest  business  institution 
in  Southeast  Texas  to  operate 
continuously  under  the  same 
name  since  its  inception,  the 
company  was  founded  in  1880 
by  the  late  John  W.  Leonard. 
The  first  issue  of  The  Enter¬ 
prise  came  off  a  hand-operated 
press  Nov.  6  of  that  year. 

Hartman,  executive  vice 
president  and  co-publisher  of 
the  Baytown  Sun,  will  become 
chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 
toi’s  and  publisher  of  the  En¬ 
terprise  and  The  Journal. 

He  was  reared  in  La  Porte 
and  Baytown  and  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  his  father,  Fred 
Hartman,  and  with  Carmage 
VV'ally  of  Montgomery,  Ala., 
and  Galveston,  and  other  news¬ 
paper  ventures  in  Texas. 

The  elder  Hartman  has  been 
identified  with  the  Baytown 
Sun  since  1935. 

A  majority  interest  in  The 
Enterprise  Co.  is  owned  by  the 
estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Mapes.  First  Securities  Nation¬ 
al  Bank  is  trustee  for  the  es¬ 
tate. 

John  E.  Gray,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
bank,  participated  in  negotia¬ 
tions  leading  to  the  agreement 
to  sell  the  newspaper  proper¬ 
ties. 

R.  M.  Frost,  veteran  Beau¬ 
mont  newspaper  exectuive,  will 
remain  is  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  company.  No 
personel  changes  are  antici¬ 
pated  the  joint  announcement 
said. 

Walls  Investment  Co.  with 
which  Walls  is  associated,  owns 
interest  in  newspapers  in  Flor¬ 
ence,  Ala.;  Franklin  and  Mor¬ 
gan  City  in  Louisiana;  Lemoir, 
N.  C.;  Altus  and  Cushing  in 
Oklahoma;  Maryville,  Tenn. ; 
Galveston  and  Texas  City. 


Advertising  Linage  Trends 

Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  MEDIA  RECORDS— 
52  Cities  Report 


Ad  $  trend 


Classification 

1970 

1969 

Gain/ 
Loss  % 

♦E&P 

Index 

Retail  (Including  Dept. 
October  . 

Store) 

176,689,000 

184,788,000 

95.6 

101.9 

September  . 

167,766,000 

159,894,000 

104.9 

107.0 

Year  to  date  . . . 

1,608,076,000 

1,596,447,000 

100.7 

106.4 

Department  Stores 

October  . 

52,902,000 

56,796,000 

93.1 

89.9 

September  . 

53,563,000 

53,372,000 

100.4 

98.0 

Year  to  date  . . . 

485,822,000 

497,429,000 

97.7 

95.8 

General 

October  . 

28,412,000 

30,553,000 

93.0 

92.1 

September  . 

24,624,000 

25,052,000 

98.3 

90.2 

Year  to  date  . . . 

225,240,000 

246,615,000 

91.3 

92.0 

Automotive 

October  . 

15,002,000 

14,673,000 

102.2 

95.1 

September  . 

13,024,000 

16,728,000 

77.9 

83.8 

Year  to  date  . . . 

138,040,000 

149,798,000 

92.2 

93.3 

Financial 

October  . 

6,162,000 

7,296,000 

84.5 

92.6 

September  . 

5,470,000 

6,138,000 

89.1 

102.5 

Year  to  date  . . . 

63,308,000 

68,740,000 

92.1 

105.9 

Total  Display 

October  . 

226,265,000 

237,310,000 

95.3 

95.6 

September  . 

210,884,000 

207,812,000 

101.5 

124.4 

Year  to  date  . . . 

2,034,664,000 

2,061,600,000 

98.7 

105.5 

Classified 

October  . 

76,245,000 

88,996,000 

85.7 

91.9 

September  . 

75,292,000 

86,100,000 

87.4 

95.8 

Year  to  date  . . . 

785,542,000 

866,737,000 

90.6 

100.4 

Total  Advertising 

October  . 

302,510,000 

326,306,000 

92.7 

98.0 

September  . 

286,176,000 

293,912,000 

97.4 

100.9 

Year  to  date  . . . 

2,820,206,000 

2,928,337,000 

96.3 

102.7 

*The  E&P  Index  is  an  average  of  the  five  past 

years. 

Employes  get 
voice  in  new 
guild  pact 

A  voice  in  operations  and 
journalistic  practices  at  the 
Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette  was 
won  by  the  Wahington- 
Baltimore  newspaper  guild’s 
Gazette  unit  in  a  contract  set¬ 
tlement  last  week. 

The  settlement  is  the  second 
Guild  accord  to  provide  an  em¬ 
ploye  voice  in  the  product.  A 
contract  won  at  the  Denver 
Post  earlier  this  year  provides 
for  a  joint  ethics  committee  to 
maintain  high  journalistic 
standards. 

The  Gazeete  agreement  will 
raise  the  reporter  top  minimum 
$55  over  two  years,  to  $190. 

As  part  of  the  settlement  the 
company  agreed  to  periodic 
conferences  between  the  Guild 
and  editorial  management  to 
discuss  and  implement  changes 
in  journalistic  practices,  beat 
assignments,  news  coverage 
and  scheduling. 


A  clause  in  the  contract 
states  that  neither  management 
nor  the  Guild  countenances 
anything  contrary  to  good  jour- 
anlistic  practice,  including  dis¬ 
tortion  of  the  news,  forcing  an 
employe  to  write  counter  to  his 
convictions  and  using  influence 
for  purpose  other  than  news 
gathering. 

The  Guild  also  won  a  clause 
giving  it  the  right  to  recom¬ 
mend  members  of  minority 
groups  for  editorial  jobs.  The 
Guild  had  sought  a  provision 
requiring  the  company  to  re¬ 
cruit  and  train  minority-group 
members  following  picketing  of 
the  Gazette  by  blacks  charging 
racist  hiring  practices  last 
summer. 

A  fair-employment  practices 
clause  now  spells  out  a  prohibi¬ 
tion  against  any  discrimina¬ 
tion. 

The  reporter  top  minimum  is 
increased  from  $135  to  $150  re¬ 
troactive,  to  July  3,  will  go  to 
$165  next  July  and  $190  April 
3,  1972.  The  experience  re¬ 

quirement  for  top  pay  is  re¬ 
duced  from  seven  years  to  six. 

A  $10  differential  is  estab¬ 
lished  for  women’s  editor  and 
bureau  chief. 


for  10  mos. 

Retail  advertising  revenues 
of  daily  newspapers  held  up  in 
October  despite  adverse  fac¬ 
tors.  Retail  edged  0.1%  ahead 
for  the  month  but  increased 
5.5%  for  the  year  through  Octo¬ 
ber,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising. 

The  month  of  October  had 
one  less  Wednesday  and  one 
more  Saturday  than  it  did  last 
year.  It  was  also  affected  by  a 
setback  in  general  economic 
conditions  largely  attributed  to 
the  strike  at  General  Motors. 

However,  automotive  advei"- 
tising  revenues  for  October 
showed  a  gain  of  7.5%  as  a 
special  newspaper  ad  drive  in 
selected  markets  by  American 
Motors  to  introduce  its  1971 
line  offset  the  effects  of  the 
General  Motors  strike  in  this 
category.  Automotive  ad  re¬ 
venues  for  the  ten  months  were 
down  1.5%. 

These  estimates  are  based  on 
actual  linage  measurements  by 
Media  Records,  Inc.  for  its  52 
city  index,  and  they  reflect 
changes  in  rates  and  distribu¬ 
tion  as  measured  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau. 

Total  advertising  revenues 
declined  2.5%  for  the  month  but 
were  still  ahead  for  the  year  bv 
1.5%. 

National  advertising  held  up 
in  October  due  to  the  increased 
revenues  in  automotive,  one  of 
national’s  two  components.  Na¬ 
tional  edged  ahead  0.2%  for  the 
month  but  was  down  2.2%  for 
the  year.  Its  other  component, 
general  advertising,  declined 
2.2%  for  October  and  2.6%  for 
the  first  ten  months.  Classified 
advertising  dropped  9.8%  for 
the  month  and  3.1%  for  the 
year  through  October.  '  ' 

• 

Pawtucket  Times  ^uiltl 
rate  goes  to  $217  top 

The  new  agreement  between 
the  Pawtucket  (R.I.)  Times 
and  the  newspaper  guild  em¬ 
ployees  became  effective  Nov. 
16.  The  wage  setlement  is  re¬ 
troactive  to  Dec.  22,  1969  which 
was  the  expiration  date  of  the 
previous  contract. 

The  percentage  increases, 
which  are  compounded,  are  ap¬ 
plied  as  follows:  5%  on  Decem¬ 
ber  22,  1969;  6%  on  June  22, 
1970;  5%  on  December  22,  1970 
and  5%  on  June  22,  1971.  In  the 
key  top  reporter-advertising 
salesman  classification  the  new 
rates  effective  on  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  dates  are:  $185.91, 
$197.06,  $206.92  and  $217.27. 
The  previous  top  scale  was 
$177.06  per  week. 
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PROMOTION 


Newspaperboy  March 
played  at  Macy’s  parade 


The  first  known  musical 
salute  to  the  more  than  two 
million  American  newspaper- 
boys  was  played  on  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  Day. 

Conductor-composer  Paul  La- 
velle  has  composed  a  march 
entitled  “Newspaperboys  on 
Parade”  which  was  played  by 
the  All  American  High  School 
Band  in  the  annual  Macy  Par¬ 
ade  in  New  York  City.  The 
band  consists  of  a  group  of  101 
outstanding  young  musicians 
brought  in  from  50  states  in¬ 
cluding  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia. 

The  project  is  a  direct  result 
of  a  meeting  last  spring  at  the 
White  House  between  Mr.  La- 
valle  and  Ezra  Dolan,  a  vice 
president  of  Parade  Magazine. 
Both  were  at  the  White  House 
to  present  the  Boys’  Clubs  of 
-America  ‘Boy  of  the  Year’  to 
President  Nixon. 

While  awaiting  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  Mr.  Dolan  explained  to 
the  composer  his  publication’s 
annual  ‘Young  Columbus’  com¬ 
petition  for  newspaperboys 
throughout  the  nation  which 
has  seen  more  than  a  thousand 
boys  in  the  past  fifteen  years 
win  all-expense  paid  tours  to 
Europe. 

The  result  is  Mr.  Lavalle’s 
new  march  which  is  to  be  rec¬ 
orded  shortly  and  will  be  made 
available  to  all  newspapers. 
Operatic  singer  Lenora  Lowe, 
who  wrote  the  lyrics,  is  cur¬ 
rently  appearing  in  Radio  City 
Music  Hall. 

The  dedication  reads:  ‘‘In 
recognition  of  Parade  Publica¬ 
tions’  ‘Young  Columbus’  com¬ 
petition,  held  annually  among 
the  millions  of  American  news¬ 
paperboys,  to  select  those  boys 
best  demonstrating  good  citi¬ 
zenship,  exemplary  scholastic 
achievement,  and  superior  per¬ 
formance  on  the  job,  I  am 
proud  and  pleased  to  dedicate 
and  present  my  march  composi¬ 
tion  ‘‘Newspaperboys  on  Par¬ 
ade”  —  as  a  permanent  tribute 
to  these  unsung  heroes  of  the 
newspaper  route.”  signed — 
Paul  Lavalle. 

Mr.  Lavalle  is  musical  direc¬ 
tor  of  Radio  City  Music  Hall, 
founder  of  the  world  famous 
Band  of  America,  and  is  the 
founder  and  director  of  the  All 
American  High  School  Band. 
EDITOR  3C  PUBLISHER 


MARCH  SINGERS — Paul  Lavalle,  composer-conductor,  (left)  leads 
the  singing  of  his  new  march  "Newspaperboys  on  Parade."  Joining 
in  (loft  to  right)  are  Cy  Favor,  general  manager  of  ICMA;  Arthur 
(Red)  Motley,  president  of  Parade;  and  Lenora  Lowe,  operatic 
singer  who  wrote  the  lyrics.  The  march,  a  salute  to  the  newspaper¬ 
boys  of  America,  was  heard  for  the  first  time  in  a  broadcast  of 
Macy's  Thanksgiving  Day  parade  in  New  York. 


Campaign  costs  dealt 
with  during  program 


Ten  proposals  on  how  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  media  should  deal 
with  political  campaigpi  expen¬ 
ditures  were  presented  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  televised  and  broadcast 
over  the  Post-Newsweek  sta¬ 
tions  on  Nov.  17.  During  the 
program,  the  stations  called  on 
Congress  to  do  five  things  and 
the  media  five.  The  list  follows: 

Deal  with  the  problem  of 
overall  spending  in  campaigns 
by  dealing  w’ith  the  availability 
of  money  to  candidates. 

Enact  the  toughest  possible 
disclosure  law  for  campaign 
finances. 

Bar  members  of  Congress 
from  using  their  official  staffs 
and  official  privileges  for  direct 
political  gain. 

Provide  for  at  least  one  free 
mailing  for  each  legally- 
qualified  candidate  for  the 
House  and  Senate. 

Amend  section  315  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Act  to  en¬ 
courage  more  TV  and  radio  ex¬ 
posure  for  candidates  for  major 
offices. 


Cartoonists 
award  goes 
to  N.Y.  News 


Voluntary  adopt  substantial 
sales  discounts  for  politi¬ 
cal  advertising. 

Provide  some  free  time  or 
free  space  at  least  to  candidates 
in  major  races. 

Aggressively  support  and  give 
wide,  continuing  media  coverage 
to  the  Fair  Campaign  Practices 
Committee  and  its  activities. 

Provide  more  situations  in 
w’hich  candidates  confront  each 
other. 

Adopt  rules  that  will  prevent 
the  last-minute  blitz  in  political 
advertising. 

The  suggestions  were  con¬ 
tained  in  a  45-minutes  program 
entitled  “Money  and  Morality  in 
Politics — An  Editorial  State¬ 
ment.” 

The  program  was  written  and 
narrated  by  Norman  Davis,  edi¬ 
torial  director  of  the  Post- 
Newsweek  Stations 

The  Post-Newsweek  stations 
are  WTOP-am-fm-tv,  Washing¬ 
ton;  WPLG-TV,  Miami;  WJXT- 
TV,  Jacksonville,  and  WCKY- 
A.M,  Cincinnati. 


The  Distinguished  Service 
Award  of  the  National  Car¬ 
toonists  Society  was  presented 
to  the  New  York  News  during 
a  dinner  meeting  (Nov.  18)  at 
the  Lambs  Club  in  New  York, 
marking  the  first  time  the  hon¬ 
or  has  been  given  to  a  newspa¬ 
per.  The  award  is  not 
presented  on  an  annual  basis 
and  previously  has  gone  to  in¬ 
dividuals. 

Michael  O’Neil,  managing 
editor  of  the  News,  accepted 
the  award  from  A1  Smith,  pres¬ 
ident  of  NCS,  who  said  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  presentation  that  the 
News  was  being  honored  for 
“outstanding  use  of  art  in  edi¬ 
torial  content  throughout  the 
paper’s  50  year  history.” 


Large  staff 


The  society’s  president  noted 
that  the  newspaper  employs  13 
cartoonists  and  artists  on  a 
staff  basis  to  create  art  for  ev¬ 
ery  section  of  the  News  and 
that  daily  and  Sunday  22  syn¬ 
dicated  cartoon  and  comic 
features  are  used.  In  the  Sun¬ 
day  comics  section,  the  News 
runs  eight  features  created 
just  for  its  pages.  Smith  ex¬ 
plained. 

The  dining  room  was  bor¬ 
dered  by  an  exhibit  of  original 
art  from  the  award  winning 
newspaper,  prepared  by  Bill 
Kresse,  News  staffer.  The  il¬ 
luminated  scroll  award  was  the 
work  of  Frank  Fogarty,  of  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society. 


Brothers  assist 
Newspaperability 


Two  brothers  gave  an  assist 
as  John  F.  W.  Tyler  of  Crown 
Zellerbach  presented  a  report 
on  Newspaperability  at  the  San 
Francisco  Advertising  Club’s 
observance  of  Newspaper  Day. 

Jack  Rosenbaum,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  and  a  columnist 
for  22  years,  said  that  while 
brother  Art  Rosenbaum,  sports 
editor,  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
has  a  staff  of  21,  he  has  a 
potential  staff  of  some  740,000, 
and  invited  all  to  submit  tips 
for  his  column. 

Art  Rosenbaum  told  how  the 
Chronicle  years  ago  ferreted 
out  the  meaning  of  widespread 
Examiner  announcements  sta¬ 
ting  “the  peach  is  coming”  and 
launched  the  Sporting  Green 
the  day  before  its  rival 
provided  a  sports  section  in 
peach-color  paper. 
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Persky  named 
editor  of 
Family  Weekly 

Mordecai  (Moit)  Pei’sky,  8!), 
has  been  named  editor  of 
Family  Weekly,  publisher  Mor¬ 
ton  Frank  announced.  He  will 
assume  his  post  December  7. 

Persky  has  been  assistant  to 
the  executive  editor  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer  with  special 
lesponsibility  for  the  Sunday 
maj^azine,  lively  arts,  travel 
section,  women’s  section,  photo 
department,  local  and  syndi¬ 
cated  features  and  “Opposite 
Editorial  Page”. 

Prior  to  that,  he  was  assist¬ 
ant  managing-  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Presn.  As  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Free  Press,  where 
he  spent  six  years,  he  launched, 
designed  and  supervised  editing 
of  the  Sunday  roto  gravure 
magazine,  “Detroit.”  Later  he 
was  in  charge  of  all  features 
and  was  responsible  for  other 
l)arts  of  the  Sunday  and  Daily 
Free  Press,  including  the  photo 
department  and  special  graphics 
projects.  During  the  Detroit 
riots  in  1967,  he  was  one  of  the 
editors  in  charge  of  editing 
special  news  pages  which  won  a 
Press. 

His  11  years  with  the  Knight 
Newspapers  began  in  Miami, 
where  he  worked  for  the  Herald 
from  1958  to  1962.  He  worked 
for  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald 
in  sev’eral  capacities,  and  was  a 
sports  writer  for  the  Atlanta 
Constitution.  His  first  job  in  the 
newspaper  business  was  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Aiken  (S.C.) 
Standard  and  Review. 

Rol)ert  Fitzgibbon,  the  previ¬ 
ous  editor  of  FW,  resigned  to 
become  editor  of  Pan  American 
Airlines  in-flight  magazine. 

Gazette-Telegraph  horse 
delivered  in  snowdrifts 

Motor  vehicle  delivery  of  the 
Colorado  Springs  Gazette- 
Telegraph  was  stalled  in  the 
tiny  mountain  community  of 
Palmer  Lake  by  a  foot  and  a 
half  of  snow  recently.  So  Jack 
Feldmeyer  got  his  horse  and 
saw  that  the  papers  were  deliv¬ 
ered. 

Mrs.  Pat  Chapman,  district 
supervisor  of  Monument  for 
the  Gazette  Telegraph,  said 
Feldmeyer’s  hor.se  replaced 
modern  equipment  stalled  area¬ 
wide  by  steady  snowfall  and 
knee-high  drifts.  M’hat’s  more, 
it  turned  out  to  be  a  very  per¬ 
sonal  delivery  service.  Seems 
Feldmeyer  ended  up  handing 
the  papers  to  each  customer 
personally.  His  horse  shies  at 
paper  delivery  boxes  beside  the 
road. 


BOSTON  GLOBE'S  HELIOPAD,  in  use  for  first  time,  is  welcome  occasion  for  Davis  Taylor,  left, 
publisher,  and  John  I.  Taylor,  president  of  the  Globe  as  they  greet  Elmer  Wiggins,  airways  operator, 
and  pilot  Jack  Connolly,  on  roof  of  newspaper  building. 


Indict  policemen 


in  Tribune 

Sixteen  persons,  including  10 
Chicago  policemen,  have  been 
indicted  by  a  Cook  County 
grand  jury  as  the  aftermath  of 
a  private  ambulance  scandal 
exposed  by  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  the  Better  Government  As¬ 
sociation. 

The  grand  jury  opened  its 
investigation  in  August  after  a 
six-part  Chicago  Tribune  series 
(E&P,  July  11)  which  exposed 
sadistic  treatment  of  the  ill  and 
injured  poor,  bribes,  and  phony 
welfare  fees  charged  to  the 
state. 

The  series,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  June,  followed  a  two- 
month  investigation  by  William 
Jones,  a  Tribune  reporter,  and 
a  BGA  investigator,  William 
Recktenwald,  who  used  false 
credentials  and  elaborately 
planned  cover  stories  to  obtain 
city  licenses  and  jobs  as  ambu¬ 
lance  attendants.  Both  men  en¬ 
rolled  in  advanced  first  aid 
courses  and  received  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  use  of  oxygen  and 
stretcher  equipment  before  ap¬ 
plying  for  jobs  as  attendants. 
They  had  been  told  they  would 
receive  no  training  from  the 
companies. 


expose 

While  working  undercover, 
Jones  was  threatened  with  a 
beating  and  warned  he  would 
“wind  up  with  a  rap  on  the 
head”  after  his  employers  be¬ 
came  suspicious  that  he  was  a 
pri%'ate  investigator. 

Policemen  suspended 

Chicago  Police  Supt.  James 
B.  Conlisk,  Jr.  suspended  the 
policemen  after  the  indictments 
were  returned,  and  said  the  de¬ 
partment  would  file  charges 
with  the  police  board  seeking 
their  dismissal. 

The  16  indicted  included  the 
presidents  of  two  of  Chicago’s 
largest  ambulance  companies. 
They  were  accused  of  crimes 
ranging  from  bribeiy  to  grand 
theft.  The  two  companies  also 
were  named  in  the  indictments. 

All  the  policemen  are 
charged  in  connection  with  an 
alleged  bribe  scheme  by  the 
ambulance  companies  to  pay  off 
police  in  return  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  welfare  recipients  in 
need  of  emergency  transporta¬ 
tion.  The  specific  charges 
against  the  patrolmen  are 
bribery  and  official  misconduct. 

The  ambulance  companies 


named  in  the  indictments  were 
Mid- America  ambulance  ser¬ 
vice,  Inc.,  and  Scully- Walton 
Service,  Inc.  The  two  compan¬ 
ies  billed  the  state  for  more 
than  $180,000  in  the  first  four 
months  of  this  year,  but  were 
banned  from  carrying  public 
aid  patients  in  June. 

Numerous  charges 

Mid-America  Company  offi¬ 
cials  and  employes  were  charged 
with  conspiracy  to  commit 
bribery,  four  counts  of  bribery, 
conspiracy  to  commit  theft,  and 
theft. 

The  Scully- Walton  president 
and  general  manager  were 
charged  with  a  conspiracy  to 
commit  bribery  and  bribery. 

Conlisk  praised  the  Tribune 
for  its  efforts  in  exposing  the 
scandal.  “The  Tribune  per¬ 
formed  a  definite  public  service 
in  its  series,”  he  said.  Dr.  Mur¬ 
ray  C.  Brown,  city  commission¬ 
er  of  health,  also  praised  the 
Tribune  and  the  Better  Govern¬ 
ment  Association,  a  private 
watchdog  agency,  for  their 
“tremendous  co-operation  in 
our  efforts  to  upgrade  the  am¬ 
bulance  system.” 


PNPA  president 

Paul  Chalfant  of  the 
Waynesboro  Record-Herald  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 
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Computer  streamlines 
classified  ad  system 


The  Morristown  (N.  J.)  Dai¬ 
ly  Record  Inc.  is  operating  a 
computerized  photocomposition 
system  of  hardware,  software, 
and  people  which  has  stream¬ 
lined  the  handling  of  classified 
advertising  matter  from  the 
way  orders  are  taken  over  the 
telephone  to  the  final  make-up 
of  camera-ready  copy. 

The  70-year-old  firm  pub¬ 
lishes  Morris  County’s  Daily 
Record  and  Parsii>pany’s  Daily 
Record,  evening  dailies  with  a 
combined  circulation  of  approx¬ 
imately  40,000.  In  1969,  man¬ 
agement  decided  to  begin  the 
conversion  from  letterpress  to 
web  offset,  starting  a  number 
of  projects  at  approximately 
the  same  time  but  scheduling 
completion  so  that  each  element 
would  be  finished  in  the  proper 
order — ^with  men  and  machines 
competent  to  implement  the 
results. 

The  project  included  con¬ 
struction  of  a  20,000-square 
foot  building  in  Parsippany,  N. 
J.,  to  handle  production  facilit¬ 
ies.  An  eight-unit  Wood  Col- 
orflex  250  was  installed  to  han¬ 
dle  the  printing  end  of  the  con¬ 
version.  The  final  project  was 
design  and  implementation  of  a 
new  computer-controlled  system 
for  handling  text,  display  ads, 
and  classified  advertising  mat¬ 
ter.  All  departments  in  the  new 
building  are  now  operational 
with  the  exception  of  the  press¬ 
room  where  final  installation  of 
the  Colorfle.x  250  is  nearing 
completion. 


puter  had  been  installed  in 
January  of  that  year  as  part  of 
the  overall  conversion  plan  and 
as  the  first  step  toward  imple¬ 
menting  the  planned  class  ad 
system.  Architects  of  the  com¬ 
puter  system  were,  Norman  B. 
Tomlinson,  Ji\  publisher;  Rob¬ 
ert  A.  Kahlor,  foimier  general 
manager  and  Howard  J.  Eich- 
ler,  composing  room  foreman; 
working  with  the  CSI  staff. 
The  system  uses  a  CSI  two-disc 
PI)P  8/1  computer  with  two 
readers,  two  punches,  three 
CSI  magnetic  tape  drives,  a  CSI 
line  printer,  and  the  713-lOs. 

The  composing  room  begins 
receiving  the  class  ads  in  the 
morning  in  batches  of  20-80. 
The  last  batch  is  received  at 
4:80  p.m.  All  ads  are  keyboard¬ 
ed  as  soon  as  they  are  received 
and  entered  in  the  computer 
system  randomly  with  ne.vs 
text.  Sorting  is  done  later. 

The  class  ad  sales  force  uses 
specially-designed  forms  for 
computer  format.  The  forms 
note  category,  key  word,  start 
and  stop  numbers,  billing  num¬ 
bers,  etc. — all  corresponding  to 
computer  command  codes.  This 
makes  the  job  easier  for  the 
keyboard  operator. 

All  input  tapes  are  keyboard¬ 
ed  on  the  TTS  perforators.  If 
the  entry  is  a  class  ad,  a  spe¬ 
cial  identification  code  will  be 
keyboarded  at  the  start  of  the 
tape  and  at  the  start  of  each 
ad.  Each  ad  is  also  coded  with 
an  address  line  which  contains 
information  regarding  the  ad 


position  configuration  replaces 
nine  hot  metal  machines.  It  in¬ 
cludes  two  Photon  713-lOs  for 
text  and  a  Photon  560  for  dis¬ 
play;  Copley  transports  for  au¬ 
tomatic  processing  into  Ekta- 
matic  processors  (eliminating 
manual  handling  of  cassettes) ; 
nine  Fairchild  six-level  non¬ 
counting  keyboards;  readers; 
punches;  magnetic  tape  drives; 
and  a  line  printer.  Composition 
Systems,  Inc.,  supplied  the 
computer  equipment,  peripher¬ 
als,  and  text,  display,  and  class 
ad  software  programs  designed 
for  Photon  interface.  One  com¬ 
puter  handles  classified  adver¬ 
tising  and  news  text.  The  sec¬ 
ond  handles  display  work  and 
some  text,  and  also  functions  as 
a  backup  system. 

Fully  Cold-type 

By  May,  1969,  all  copy  was 
being  handled  via  photocom¬ 
position.  The  first  CSI  com- 


DATA  from  the  computerized  classified  ad  system  are  reviewed 
by  Norman  B.  Tomlinson,  front,  publisher  of  the  two  Daily  Records, 
and  Howard  Eichler,  composing-room  foreman. 


number,  category,  start  and 
The  computerized  photocom-  stop  dates,  invoice  numbers  and 


specific  run  days.  Category 
commands  have  a  major  and 
minor  key  for  specific  break¬ 
down  of  category.  The  minor 
key  is  strictly  numeric  and  is 
used  for  automobile  ads,  e.g., 
“1970.”  The  minor  key  is  flex¬ 
ible  and  can  sort  in  ascending 
or  descending  order.  Each  line 
of  the  ad  has  a  control  number 
for  line-by-line  correction. 

Proofing  is  done  on  the  line 
printer.  Correction  tapes  are 
run  through  the  computer  and 
a  second  magnetic  tape  is  gen¬ 
erated  with  corrections  in 
place.  The  printout  does  not  in¬ 
clude  function  codes — onlv  ad¬ 
dress  line,  ad  number,  and  line 
control  number. 

CSI  has  developed  a  system 
whereby  Morristown  can  by¬ 
pass  line  printer  proofing  if  a 
sequence  of  entries  needs  little 
or  no  correcting.  A  special  com¬ 
mand  enables  them  to  proof  di¬ 
rectly  from  713  output.  Anoth¬ 


er  command  gives  the  option  of 
printing  out  the  entire  master 
file  on  the  line  printer  for  sales 
personnel.  Customer’s  questions 
can  then  be  answered  without 
delay. 

Sortiiig  phase 

With  the  correction  tape  pro¬ 
cessed,  the  computer  goes 
through  the  sorting  phase,  mer¬ 
ging  current  entries  with  the 
previous  day’s  master  file.  Sor¬ 
ting  automatically  kills  those 
ads  from  the  previous  day’s  file 
which  aie  not  to  l)e  continued 
and  merges  the  “continued”  ads 
with  the  current  entries.  W'hat 
is  created  then  is  a  new  master 
file.  All  told,  approximately  1,- 
000  ads  per  day  are  handled  by 
the  system,  of  which  roughly 
800  are  new  ads.  A  special 
feature  in  the  sorting  phase 
holds  “kills”  for  up  to  two  days 
before  elimination.  The  billing 
numbers  are  forwarded  to  the 
appropriate  sales  personnel 
who  call  the  customers  to  see  if 
they  want  the  ads  extended.  If 
so,  a  new  stop  date  is  key¬ 
boarded. 

The  system  is  variable  in 
that  it  can  change  start  and 
stop  dates,  increase  or  decrease 
the  number  of  times  the  ad  is 
to  be  run,  or  change  specific 
run  days.  There  is  also  an  er¬ 
ror  check  provided  via  a  run 
total  at  the  end  of  each  tape. 
This  enables  recovery  of  an  en¬ 
try  in  case  of  manual  or  ma¬ 
chine  error.  As  the  system  em¬ 
ploys  industry-compatible  mag 
tape,  Morristow'ji  has  the  option 
of  running  the  classified  file  on 
other  computer  equipment  to 
generate  billing  information, 
should  they  wish  to  do  so. 


Class  ad  computer  processing 
starts  at  6:00  p.m.,  with  the 
production  tapes  out  by  7:15. 
The  production  tapes  are  run 
through  the  Photon  units,  and 
the  output  is  w'axed,  made  up 
into  pages,  and  camera  ready 
by  11:15. 

“A  significant  indication  of 
the  advantages  of  the  system 
lies  in  the  time  factors  involved 
here,”  noted  Tomlinson.  “The 
sort  phase  takes  20  minutes; 
updating  the  master  file,  ap¬ 
proximately  15  minutes;  and 
another  15  minutes  to  produce 
the  production  tapes.  One  and 
three-quarters  hours  are  re¬ 
quired  for  typesetting,  and 
three  hours  for  makeup.  Some 
of  these  operations  take  place 
concurrently.” 

• 

Schaefer  new  business 
editor  at  Minneapolis 

Edward  Schaefer,  business 
news  staff  writer  for  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star,  has  been  named 
business  editor. 

Scbaefer  replaced  Ralph 
Thornton,  who  will  cover  out¬ 
door  recreation  activities,  an  as¬ 
signment  he  held  from  1968  to 
1969,  w'hen  he  was  named  busi¬ 
ness  editor.  Thornton  will  write 
about  skiing  and  snowmobiling 
during  the  winter  and  boating 
during  the  summer. 

Schaefer  has  been  wdth  the 
Star  since  1946  and  recently 
has  specialized  in  i-eporting 
labor  news.  Before  joining  the 
Star,  Schaefer  worked  for 
new'spapers  in  Minneapolis, 
Chicago  and  Duluth. 

Thornton,  a  former  personnel 
director  for  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  Company. 
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Guild  steps  up  fight 
for  female  equality 


A  Newspaper  Guild  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Sex  Discrimination  and 
Women’s  Rights  in  the  industrj' 
in  Chicago  vowed  that  manage¬ 
ment  exploitation  of  newspaper¬ 
women  through  unequal  pay, 
low-wage  jobs  and  discrimina¬ 
tory  promotion  policies  “will  no 
longer  be  tolerated.’’ 

One  hundred  and  eighteen 
representatives  of  37  Guild 
locals  and  organizing  commit¬ 
tees  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  attended  the  conference, 
by  far  the  largest  ever  held  by 
the  Guild. 

“Discrimination  based  solely 
on  sex  must  be  eradicated,”  the 
conference  declared  in  a  state¬ 
ment  adopted  at  its  conclusion. 
“This  is  not  a  women’s  fight; 
it  is  a  Guild  fight.” 

The  conference  elected  Elea¬ 
nor  Dunn,  secretary  of  the 
Ottawa  Guild,  as  a  temporary 
International  Co-ordinator  of 
Women’s-Right  Activities  with¬ 
in  this  Guild. 

The  conference  recommended 
that  the  Guild’s  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  Boston  next  July  elect  a 
full-time  co-ordinator.  Guild 
President  Charles  A.  Perlik,  Jr., 
who  presided  at  the  conference, 
said  that  while  “Its  gains  and 
achievements  are  still  to  be 
realized,  a  beginning  has  been 
made,  and  it  is  up  to  our  mem¬ 
bers  and  our  locals  to  see  it 
through  to  achievement.” 

The  conference  declared  that 
“discrimination  is  an  inherent 
and  all  perv'asive  reality  in  the 
newspaper  industry.”  Women 
occupy  fewer  than  two  percent 
of  management-level  jobs  while 
comprising  90  percent  of  “low- 
paid  clerical  help,”  it  noted. 

Women,  who  constitute  an 
estimated  40  percent  of  the 
Guild’s  membership,  are  “an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  production 
and  profits  of  every  publica¬ 
tion  in  this  country,”  it  said, 
adding  that  “the  total  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  conference  reports 
proves  women  will  no  longer 
tolerate  organized  subservi¬ 
ence.” 

Conference  recommendations 
were  embodied  in  four  reports 
submitted  by  interest  groups  on 
economics,  advancement,  wel¬ 
fare  and  professional  interests. 
The  recommendations  included 
the  following: 

The  establishment  of  special 
training,  recruitment  and  try¬ 
out  programs  to  expand  the 
number  of  women  employed  in 
upper  level  jobs. 

Active  campaigns  by  guild 


locals  to  eliminate  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  women  by  press 
clubs  and  in  sports  press  boxes, 
including  a  “National  Press 
Box  Liberation  Day”  to  be  co¬ 
ordinated  by  the  guild  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

The  establishment  of  child 
care  centers  for  working  par¬ 
ents  in  all  guild  shops. 

Elimination  of  separate 
“Male”  and  “Female”  Help- 
Wanted  Ads  in  newspapers. 

An  end  to  the  labeling  of 
newspaper  sections  as  “women’s” 
or  “society”  sections  and  the 
assignment  of  women  to  “femi¬ 
nine”  jobs. 

Expansion  of  maternity-  and 
paternity-leav'e  provisions  in 
guild  contracts  and  the  in¬ 
clusion  in  health  -  insurance 
plans  for  coverage  for  vasec¬ 
tomies  and  abortions,  where  the 
latter  are  legal. 

The  election  of  women  to 
ANG’s  International  Executive 
Board,  where  a  number  have 
served  in  the  past,  and  their 
adv’ancement  to  more  staff  posi¬ 
tions  and  local  guild  offices. 

The  conference  sent  a  tele¬ 
gram  to  Gov.  Claude  R.  Kirk, 
Jr.,  of  Florida,  protesting  his 
public  rebuke  of  a  newspaper 
for  sending  a  female  reporter 
to  cover  one  of  his  speeches.  It 
sent  another  to  AFL-CIO  Presi¬ 
dent  George  Meany  protesting 
the  AFL-CIO  President’s  op¬ 
position  to  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment. 

Those  attending  the  confer¬ 
ence  were  overwhelmingly 
women,  and  the  conference  pro¬ 
gram  was  prepared  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  a  five-woman  plan¬ 
ning  committee,  members  of 
which  served  as  chairman  of 
the  interest  groups. 

• 

Reporter  barred 
from  fair  meeting 

The  Illinois  State  Fair  Advi¬ 
sory  Board  refused  to  open  a 
meeting  recently  to  a  news  re¬ 
porter  on  grounds  that  since  the 
board  is  purely  advisorj'  its 
meetings  need  not  be  opened  to 
the  press  and  public. 

Fair  Manager  Thomas  B. 
Evans,  following  the  board 
meeting  in  Springfield,  said  he 
had  nothing  to  report  on  its  ac¬ 
tivities.  He  indicated  discus¬ 
sions  centered  on  plans  for  next 
years  fair. 

Illinois  law  requires  that 
meetings  of  boards  and  commis¬ 
sions  which  are  supported  in 
part  by  public  funds  must  be 
open  to  the  public. 


HOWARD  W.  BLAKESLEE  AWARDS  for  outstanding  reporting  on 
cardiovascular  diseases  go  to  Bill  Sidlinger,  left,  district  editor, 
Hutchinson  (Kan.)  News,  and  Patrick  Young,  writer  for  the  National 
Observer.  Presenting  them  is  Dr.  William  W.  L.  Glenn,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  president  of  the  American  Heart  Association. 


AYll-  being  questioned  by  deputies. 

A  grand  jury  investigated  al- 
”  leged  brutality  at  the  jail  and 

.f  laVa^l  exonerated  the  sheriff’s  office. 

lOr  IJXJd.  The  Star’s  attorney’s  said  the 

evidence  failed  to  show  defa- 
jg  mation  or  actual  malice. 

The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  Guild  and  Victoria 
declined  to  review  a  $60,000  Press  sign  contract 
libel  judgment  against  the  /»-  Members  of  the  Victoria 
dr^napohs  Star  in  connection  ^  ^  Newspaper  Guild  voted  81 
with  articles  about  the  beat.^  ^ 

death  of  an  inmate  and  alleged 

brutality  at  the  Marion  County,  Ltd.,  retroactive  to  May 

Ind.,  jail.  j  ^ 

The  judgment,  affirmed  by  '  •  ...  increased  be 

the  Indiana  Supreme  Court  had  twefn  $12  75  a^d  $19  25  for 

Fields,  who  was  sheriff  in  earning  less  thn 

Mario;  County  when  the  arti-  '^^OO  a  vveek,  and  17.3  per  cent 
cles  were  published  in  October  f 

and  December  of  1965.  ^  ^y  next 

view  attnrnev(f  for^tVie^newsna  Victoria  PreSS  Ltd.,  publishes 
View,  attorneys  for  the  newspa-  ,,  „  ,  .  .  ^  , 

per  said  the  trial  court  erred  morning  Colomst  and  even- 
by  refusing  to  direct  verdicts  mg  i  imes. 

for  the  Star  because  they  said  .  T7 

the  sheriff  failed  to  offer  evi-  classifications  include 

dence  the  publications  as  a  ^16^.68  a  wrek  for  senior  re¬ 
whole  implied  he  was  guiltv  of  Porters,  $148.36  for  district 
certain  crimes  managers,  $135.08  for  classified 

The  appeal  for  a  hearing  salesmen,  $168.56  for  display 
was  turned  down  by  the  high 

court  without  comment.  Jus-  $104.26  for  clerks, 
tices  Hugo  L.  Black  and  * 

William  O.  Douglas  dissented.  Journalism  job 

In  their  appeal  the  newspa-  placement  report 
per  s  attorneys  said  the  44  pub-  *  *■ 

lications  in  question  contained  A  job  placement  survey 
no  accusation  against  Fields  among  367  students  receiving 
personally  but  that  the  sheriff  journalism  degrees  from  the 
claimed  he  was  libeled  because  University  of  Missouri-Colum- 
the  articles  as  a  whole  implied  bia  (UMC)  in  1970  shows  that 
guilt.  113  are  employed  in  journalism 

The  articles  began  when  an  occupations, 
inmate  was  found  brutally  Of  the  others,  11  are  enrolled 
beaten  and  later  died.  in  graduate  and  other  schools. 

Another  inmate  signed  a  20  are  in  the  Armed  Services, 
statement  saying  he  saw  a  de-  seven  work  in  non-journalism 
puty  sheriff  administer  the  jobs,  three  are  college-level 
beating.  But  the  second  inmate  teachers  and  one  chose  to  be  a 
repudiated  his  statement  after  housewife. 
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OBITUARIES 


Mrs.  Elm  a  (Renaud) 
Deakden,  75,  former  publisher 
of  the  Ware  River  News;  Nov. 
16.  She  was  the  widow  of 
William  H.  Dearden,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  newspaper 
prior  to  his  death  in  1945.  Mrs. 
Dearden  continued  to  operate 
the  paper  until  its  sale  several 
years  ago  to  Henry  P.  Lewis. 

>i( 

William  S.  Gailmore,  60, 
former  newspaperman  and 
news  analyst  for  WJZ  and 
WHN,  New  York;  Nov.  14. 

*  *  * 

Williams  Haynes  former  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher;  Nov.  16.  He 
was  former  editor  of  the  North¬ 
ampton  (Mass.)  Herald. 

«  «  ♦ 

Lesley  Kuhn,  66,  founder  of 
International  Press  Associates 
and  Psychological  Library  Pub¬ 
lishers,  of  a  heart  ailment; 
Nov.  ik,  outside  his  West  164th 
St.  apartment. 


Citizens  National  Bank.  His 
background  includes  10  years 
as  a  newsman  with  a  variety  of 
California  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

James  M.  O’Neill,  retired  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Courier-Post;  Nov.  11. 

Mr.  O’Neill,  who  was  63, 
joined  the  old  Daily  Courier  in 
1925  and  rose  from  district  re¬ 
porter  to  the  positions  of  city, 
managing  and  executive  editor, 
retiring  in  1965  after  40  years 
in  the  newspaper  profession. 

*  *  it 

Carl  William  Eichling  hi, 
former  head  pressman  for  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
and  the  States-Item;  Nov.  12. 


Lester  M.  Willis,  59,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Maine  Printing  Co.  and 
district  circulation  manager  for 
the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard  Times  and  assistant 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  Tele¬ 
gram;  November  23. 


Newsprint  consumption 
decreased  in  October 

Total  U.  S.  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  was  830,872  tons  in 
October,  a  decrease  of  5.9%  un¬ 
der  October  1969,  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  reported  today.  Consump¬ 
tion  for  the  first  ten  months 
show'ed  a  2.5%  decrease  under 
the  same  period  last  year. 

Total  U.  S.  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  for  October  1969  was 
883,398  tons.  There  were  four 
Sundays  in  October  1970  and 
1969. 

For  the  first  ten  months  of 
1970  total  U.S.  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  was  7,795,194  tons, 
compared  with  7,998,239  tons  in 
the  first  ten  months  of  1969 

Monthly  total  figures  are  de¬ 
rived  by  ANPA  from  a  con¬ 
stant  yardstick  of  525  daily 
newspapers.  In  October  1970 
they  consumed  626,477  tons, 
compared  with  666,082  tons  in 
October  1969. 

The  average  stocks  of  news¬ 
print  for  all  daily  newspapers 
reporting  to  the  ANPA  at  end 
of  October  1970  were  29  days’ 
supply  on  hand  and  6  days’ 
supply  in  transit,  compared 
with  26  days’  supply  on  hand 
and  6  days’  supply  in  transit  at 
end  of  October  1969. 
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George  H.  Scruton  Jr.,  73, 
editor  of  the  Sedalia  (Mo.) 

Democrat  and  Capital  who  Cliicago  Free  Press 
started  his  newspaper  career  ceases  publication 
as  a  newsboy  in  1907;  Nov.  18 


The  Chicago  Free  Press, 
weekly  news  magazine  launched 
Sept.  28  has  suspended  publica¬ 
tion  to  work  out  financial  prob¬ 
lems. 

Christopher  Chandler,  editor, 
said  the  Free  Press  will  not 
publish  on  Nov.  30,  as  sched¬ 
uled,  but  it  is  expected  publica¬ 
tion  will  be  resumed  in  four  to 
six  weeks. 

During  the  interim  the  Free 
Press  will  undergo  refinancing 
and  reorganization  and  the 
present  staff  will  be  retained. 
Some  staff  expansion  is  expect¬ 
ed,  Chandler  said.  The  Free 
Press  published  nine  issues, 
reaching  newsstands  on  Monday. 


Private  services  were  held 
Nov.  19  for  John  Irwin  (Bar¬ 
ney)  TucKini,  50.  Mr.  Tucker, 
formerly  was  a  reporter  and 
rewrite  man  for  the  old  Chica¬ 
go  Sun  and  a  rewrite  man  for 
the  old  Chicago  American,  one 
of  the  predecessors  of  Chicago 
Today.  For  17  years,  he  was 
public  relations  director  for  the 
Chicago  Citizens  Traffic  Safety 
Board.  His  late  brother,  Ernest 
E.,  was  city  editor  of  Chicago 
Today.  Another  brother,  Daniel 
E.,  is  editorial  page  director  of 
that  newspaper.  Their  father, 
the  Rev.  Irwin  St.  John  Tuck¬ 
er,  was  a  Chicago  newspaper¬ 
man  for  many  years  before  he 
became  minister  of  St.  Paul  by 
the  Lake  Episcopal  Church. 

*  *  * 

Merton  D.  Perry,  42,  former 
United  Press  International  and 
Newsweek  magazine  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Viet  Nam,  and  most 
recently  a  free  lance  writer; 
recently  in  Beloit,  Wis. 

♦  ♦ 

William  L.  Sheppard  of  La 
Mirada,  Calif.,  promoted  to 
Southern  California  public 
relations  officer  for  Crocker- 
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Social  writers  obtain 
pay  parity  in  Pontiac 

Social  writers  are  upgraded 
to  parity  with  reporters  at  $256 
in  a  new  three-year  contract 
between  the  Detroit  Newspaper 
Guild  and  the  Pontiac  (Mich.) 
Press.  The  upgrading  will 
mean  a  $73.50  increase  in  the 
social  writers’  top.  The  top  for 
reporters  will  go  up  $66.  The 
Guild  also  won  significant  in¬ 
creases  in  pension,  life  insur¬ 
ance  and  medical  insurance. 


Hollenilonner  named 
editor  at  Wlieeling 

Francis  R.  Hollendonner, 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
Schenectady  (N.Y.)  Union 
Star,  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Intelligencer. 

He  succeeds  Thomas  O’Brien 
Flynn,  who  will  continue  with 
the  Intelligencer  as  editor  of 
the  editorial  page. 

Hollendonner  had  been  with 
the  Union-Star  since  1966.  He 
began  his  career  with  the  Jean¬ 
nette  (Pa.)  News-Dispatch  in 
1949  as  a  general  assignment 
reporter  and  two  years  later 
went  to  the  Beaver  County 
Times  in  Western  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  held  the  positions  of 
city  editor,  as.sistant  news  edi¬ 
tor  and  news  editor. 


Edinburg  Gets 
Courier  Building 

The  building  that  formerly 
housed  what  was  called  the 
smallest  daily  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  has  been  donated 
to  the  town  of  Edinburg  by 
Home  News  Enterprises  of 
Columbus. 

The  building,  which  housed 
the  former  Edinburg  (Ind.) 
Daily  Courier,  will  be  used  for 
storage  by  the  town.  Plans  call 
for  the  building  to  be  razed 
eventually  for  a  parking  lot. 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

Nov.  18  N< 

Berkey  Photo  .  t'/i 

Boise  Cascade  .  46 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg .  26 

Cowles  Communications  .  6% 

Crown  Zellerbach  .  29'/2 

Cutler  Hammer  .  245/j 

Dayco  Corp . 

Eastman  Kodak  .  68^A 

Eltra  Corp . 

Fairchild  Camera 
Foote,  Cone,  Beldin< 

Gannett  Co . 

Georgia  Pacific  .  52 

Great  Northern  Paper 

Harris  Intertype  . 

Inmont  . 

International  Paper  .  32 

Kimberly  Clark  . 

Knight  Newspapers  . 

North  American  Rockwell 

Republic  Corp . 

Richardson  Co . 

Singer  . 

J.  W.  Thompson  . 

Times  Inc . 

Times  Mirror  .  32 

White  Consolidated  .  I2'/| 

(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

Digital  Equipment  .  53%  59 

Domtar  .  12'/j  l2'/i 

Ehrenreich  Photo  .  9%  9% 

Lee  Enterprises  .  15%  15% 

Media  General  .  30%  30% 

Milgo  Electronics  .  28%  29 

New  York  Times .  20  19% 

Papert,  Koenig,  Lois  .  3i/!|  3% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind .  17  16% 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene  .  10%  12% 

Wood  Industries  .  12%  11% 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

Booth  Newspapers  .  27  27 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  .  24  23% 

Com  Corp .  7%  7% 

Compugraphic  Corp .  16  14% 

Compuscan  .  7%  7% 

Oatascan  .  5  5 

Dow  Jones  .  35%  35^ 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  .  21%  20% 

Federated  Publications  .  31%  31% 

Grey  Advertising  .  yi/,  8% 

Hurletron  .  2%  2% 

Ogiivy,  Mather  .  23'%  23<% 

Photon  .  8%  8 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  .  10  10 

Bidder  Pubs .  143^  I5 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi  .  7%  7 

B.  C  Forest  .  23%  23% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  .  —  I41/, 

MacMillan,  Bioedel  .  23%  24 

Southam  Press  .  521/2  SlVi 

Thomson  Newspapers  .  19  |9 


Historic  daily 
hits  new  high 

The  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Unixni  passed  the  100,000  paid 
circulation  level  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history  as  a  daily 
paper  which  was  begun  in 
1851. 

This  is  some  40,000  more 
than  the  distribution  when 
James  S.  Copley  purchased  the 
morning  and  Sunday  daily  less 
than  fours  years  ago,  reported 
Carlyle  Reed,  publisher. 

Faster  growth  than  any  oth¬ 
er  in  the  West  since  the  Union 
became  a  Copley  Newspaper  in 
May,  1966  was  claimed  by 
Reed,  who  declared  the  paper  is 
now  one  of  California’s  10 
largest. 

Reed  credited  the  upsurge  to 
a  larger,  talented  staff  which 
has  been  provided  with  “the 
most  modern  plant  in  the 
West,”  and  along  with  a  shift 
from  letterpress  to  offset. 
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Artistry 

(continued  from  page  52) 


cardinal  sin  for  the  good  repor¬ 
ter  is  to  start  thinking  he’s  an 
expert  in  any  given  field.  What 
I  am  saying  could  also  be  tran¬ 
slated  to  read  that  if  your 
would  be  a  journalist  stay  hum¬ 
ble.  Recognize  your  limitations. 
Make  sure  that  even  you  un¬ 
derstand  what  you  are  writing 
about — for  unless  you  do,  your 
readers  never  will. 

Even  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  the  most  .successful  spe¬ 
cialized  paper  in  the  world, 
does  not  hire  economists  for  its 
reporters.  It  seeks,  first  of  all, 
men  and  women  who  can  make 
themselves  understand  a  story 
in  terms  .so  basic  they  can 
transmit  that  understanding  to 
their  most  non-expert  readers. 
Unhappily,  most  specialists 
seek  to  impress  their  sources, 
not  their  readers.  Unhappily, 
also,  this  isn’t  limited  to  “spe- 
ciali.sts.”  The  special  recogni¬ 
tion  that  accrues  to  newspaper¬ 
men  is  accorded  their  newspa¬ 
per — not  them,  never  forget 
that. 

Vi  arns  of  trap 

Incidentally,  this  warning 
against  overspecialization  also 
brings  up  what  I  believe  is  an 
equally  important  ti’ap  that  you 
should  beware  of  if  you  choose 
journalism  as  a  career:  that  is, 
the  idea  that  your  “real  oppor¬ 
tunity’’  lies  on  the  big  city  me¬ 
tropolitan  papers. 

In  too  many  ca.ses,  journal¬ 
ism  schools  are  sending  their 
graduates  out  with  the  belief 
that  their  only  hope  of  finding 
esthetic  and  financial  satisfac¬ 
tion  as  a  journalist  lies  with 
the  mets.  Let  me  repeat:  Noth¬ 
ing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

The  action  today  is  in  the 
medium  and  smaller-sized  city. 
We  keep  talking  about  this 
younger  generation,  about  its 
desire  to  serve.  Well,  if  it’s  im¬ 
pact  on  your  world  you’re  look¬ 
ing  for  —  come  out  where  the 
action  is,  where  impact  is  pos¬ 
sible.  You  know,  a  city  like 
New  York  or  Chicago  (and  a 
lot  of  others)  could  have  the 
greatest  or  the  wor.st  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  world  and  it  proba¬ 
bly  wouldn’t  make  too  much 
difference.  Those  cities  are  just 
so  big,  have  gone  so  far;  they 
are  almost  impossible  to  move. 
But  a  paper  in  a  city  of  50,000 
or  100,000  or  200,000  people  — 
now  you’re  talking  about  the 
life  or  death  of  that  city. 

A  good  newspaper  can  lead 
it,  help  it  ...  it  can  achieve 
and  see  the  results  of  what  it 
does.  A  bad  newspaper  can 
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handcuff  it;  make  it,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  at  least  v^ery,  very 
difficult  for  the  city  itself  to 
grow — either  economically  or 
physically. 

Newspaper  not  whole  story 

The  newspaper  is  not  the 
whole  storj’,  believe  me.  But  it’s 
a  critical  part.  To  cite  the  ex¬ 
ample  I  know  most  about,  in 
our  town  we  voted  eight  mills 
of  local  tax  money  to  help  de¬ 
velop  a  program  of  intensified 
education  in  the  inner  city,  as 
far  as  I  know,  the  only  commu¬ 
nity  in  the  United  States  to  do 
this  instead  of  sitting  back  and 
waiting  for  Washington  to  pay 
the  bill. 

Whereas  only  a  handful  of 
cities  in  the  United  States  have 
passed  a  fair  housing  ordinance 
and,  in  every  ca.se,  by  very  few 
votes,  we  voted  ours  in  by  a 
two  to  one  majority.  We  scat¬ 
tered  public  housing.  We  have 
a  job  program  for  the  hard 
core  unemployed  that  was  plac¬ 
ing  more  people  than  the  half 
million  dollar  federally  financed 
pi  ogram  in  the  City  of  Detroit. 
We  have  urban  renewal  pro¬ 
grams,  residential  and  down¬ 
town,  which  have  rebuilt 
much  of  our  slums  and — we 
hope — will  revitalize  our  cen¬ 
tral  business  district.  We  are  a 
foundry  town,  with  air  pollu¬ 
tion  coming  out  our  ears,  yet  in 
less  than  five  years  smoke 
emissions  should  be  a  problem 
of  the  past. 

Brsliaping  fare  of  towns 

In  evei'y  one  of  these 
achievements,  to  some  degree 
at  least,  our  newspaper  has 
played  a  part — and  I  am 
unashamedly  proud  to  say  so. 
The  same  is  true  in  city  after 
city,  for  newspaper  after  news¬ 
paper,  all  across  the  United 
States.  Every  day  newspapers 
are  helping  to  reshape  the  face 
and  the  character  of  their  home 
towTis  ...  or  hampering  efforts 
to  reshape  those  communities. 
The  opportunity  for  the  news¬ 
paperman,  his  challenge,  is  un¬ 
limited. 

And,  incidentally,  too  often 
when  we  are  talking  about 
newspapers — even  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  itself — we  tend  to  con¬ 
centrate  solely  on  the  editorial- 
news  side.  We  forget  that 
newspapers  are  also  a  business. 
In  fact,  sometimes  it  is  almost 
as  though  we  are  ashamed  to 
admit  that  we  are  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  making  a  profit.  Yet,  in 
a  very  real  sense,  the  business 
side  is  at  the  heart  of  what 
makes  American  newspapers 
great  .  .  .  the  best  protection 
free  men  have  yet  devised  to 
protect  their  freedom. 

Entirely  aside  from  the  fas¬ 
cinating  career  challenges  in 


advertising,  circulation  and 
production,  it  is  our  business 
power — our  profit-making  capa¬ 
bility  —  that  forms  the  founda¬ 
tion-stone  of  freedom  of  the 
press,  that  makes  freedom  of 
the  press  even  possible.  I  don’t 
care  how  idealistic  you  may  be, 
every  media  mu.st  have  some 
way  of  paying  its  bills.  In  ev¬ 
ery  dictatorship,  the  guarantee 
that  those  bills  will  be  paid 
comes  from  the  government.  In 
a  very  few  cases  (Britain’s 
BBC  may  be  one,  though  there 
the  newspapers  are  privately — 
commercially — owned  and  help 
keep  BBC  factual),  government 
ownership  may  not  bring  gov¬ 
ernment  control,  but  these  ex¬ 
ceptions  are  rare  indeed. 

Even  in  our  United  States, 
Vicepresident  Agnew  proved 
that  just  the  threat  of  calling 
in  a  government  regulatory 
agency,  the  FCC,  was  enough 
to  make  giant  TV  networks  roll 
over  and  play  dead. 

F(»riiii‘rly  political  organs 

Fifty  to  100  years  ago,  in 
this  country,  newspapers  Avere 
largely  political  organ.s — 
founded  and  financed  by  some¬ 
body  with  an  ax  to  grind.  The 
discovery  of  their  power  as  an 
advertising  medium  has  freed 
us  even  from  this,  generally — 
even  from  domination  by  adver¬ 
tisers.  The  establishment  of  the 
.4merican  newspaper  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  enterprise  has  to 
rate  in  importance  with  the 
constitutional  guarantee  of  a 
free  press  itself  .  .  .  for  that  is 
what  has  made  a  free  press 
effective. 

Circulation  men  knoM'  glicito 

There  is  much  else  to  say 
about  the  business  side  of 
new.spapers:  The  economic  life¬ 
blood  to  a  community  that 
newspaper  advertising  provi¬ 
des;  the  challenge  and  service 
of  circulation — no  one,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  no  one,  knows  the  inner 
city  ghetto  and  its  problems 
like  circulation  men;  and  even 
the  entry  of  computerization 
with  the  revolution  of  mechani¬ 
cal  processes  now  going  on. 

But,  I’d  like  to  come  full  cir¬ 
cle:  back  to  my  beginning 
point,  the  intense  criticism  the 
press  faces  today.  It  definitely 
is  allied  to  this  question  of  in¬ 
dependence,  for — as  I  said — 
much  of  the  criticism  is  jus¬ 
tified.  There  are  many  poor 
newspapers  in  this  country. 
Thank  God! 

You  know,  criticism  of  the 
press  is  not  new;  it  just  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  more  widespread  to¬ 
day.  As  long  as  I  can  remem¬ 
ber,  as  I  indicated  earlier.  I’ve 
been  hearing  journalism  educa¬ 
tors  talk  about  the  need  for 
professional  standards  in  jour¬ 


nalism,  for  codes  of  conduct, 
for  establishment  of  journalism 
as  a  “profession”  instead  of  a 
“trade.”  You  still  hear  it  today. 

And  this  idea  of  codes  and 
.standards  is  a  very  attractive 
one  for  all  who  would  seek  to 
improve  the  quality  of  our  pro¬ 
fession —  (or,  if  you  will,  our 
art).  I  certainly  can  sympa¬ 
thize  with  it.  Nor  do  I  rule  out 
journalism  councils,  and  .so 
forth.  They  may  have  much  to 
offer.  But  if  we  return  to  the 
fact  that  journalism  is  an  art 
and  that  its  practitioners,  in 
the  total  sense,  are  artists — in 
the  applied  art  of  understand¬ 
ing — then  a  little  glimmer  of 
reason  does  show  through  as  to 
why  codes  have  been  resisted  so 
strongly  through  the  years. 
It  takes  nothing  away  from  pro¬ 
fessions,  legal,  medical,  engi¬ 
neering,  education  or  any  oth¬ 
ers,  to  say  that  when  they  seek 
to  establish  standards  there  is 
a  fundamental  effort  to  stan¬ 
dardize.  Now,  certainly  news¬ 
papers  also  seek  standards  and 
they  do  have  an  effect  on  each 
other.  But  the  entire  thrust  of 
journalism’s  greatness  lies  not 
in  mass  conformity,  but  in  indi¬ 
viduality.  And  that  is  the  hall¬ 
mark  of  art. 

Fullness  of  aeliievenieiil 

It  means,  therefore,  if  you 
accept  this — and  I  do —  that  a 
fundamental  part  of  the  great¬ 
ness  of  American  journalism  is 
the  fact  that  many  of  its  prac¬ 
titioners  will  have  the  right  to 
be  had.  Individualism,  by  men 
and  by  newspajAers,  is  where 
we  find  the  completeness  of  ser¬ 
vice  and  the  fullness  of 
achievement. 

We  have  not  yet  written  a 
code  of  conduct  or  drafted  a  set 
of  standards  to  which  all  news¬ 
papers  or  all  new.spapermen 
have  subscribed — and  we  may 
never  be  able  to — but  in  this 
country  we  have  achieved  a 
level  of  journalistic  greatness 
that  is  unmatched  in  history. 
And,  in  so  doing,  our  country 
has  developed  freedom  and  a 
way  of  life  unequaled  in  all  the 
annals  of  mankind.  Maybe 
there  is  no  connection.  I’d  like 
to  see  somebody  prove  that  to 
me,  too. 

(This  is  an  excerpt  of  a  talk 
by  James  P.  Brown,  manager 
of  the  Saginaw  (Mich.)  News, 
who  keynoted  the  annual  Jour¬ 
nalism  Day  at  the  University 
of  Evansville  in  Evansville, 
Ind.) 

• 

Texas  Press  book  ready 

The  Texas  Press  Association 
has  announced  its  state-wide 
directory,  the  annual  Rate  and 
Data  Book  of  Texas  Newspa¬ 
pers,  is  ready  for  distribution. 
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FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
PRESS  EISGIISEERS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  I 
APPRAISERS— CONSULT  A^TS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67634. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

INTERESTED  IN  INVESTING  capital 
in  a  fine  small  weekly  newspai)er  of 
excellent  repute  in  a  New  England  area 
en<low^  with  all  the  finer  thintrs  in  life 
including'  environment,  accessibility, 
culture,  the  best  in  e<lucation,  and  di¬ 
versified  industry?  Owner  seeks  capi¬ 
tal,  administrative  experience  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  a  potential  partner.  Will 
consider  any  reasonable  business  and 
financial  arrangement.  I^x  1732,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY  Writing 
Short  Paragraphs!  I  tell  you  what  to 
write,  where  and  how  to  sell,  and 
supply  lists  of  editors  buying  from 
beginners.  Small  checks  can  add  up  to 
worthwhile  extra  income.  Write  to  sell 
right  away.  Send  for  free  facts:  BAR¬ 
RETT.  Dept.  C-tt.l-J,  6216  N.  Clark, 
Chicago,  Ill. — 60626. 


announ(t:ments 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

Abbott  E.  Paine-Vernon  V.  Paine, 
Monte  M.  Miller-Pat  Miller 
306  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91711 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase, 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  36902.  Ph:  (AC  206)  646-3357 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SER^LERS  &  HOGUE 
1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az. 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGEa^CTSf 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 


“INTERIOR  DECORATOR”  —  weekly 
column  by  Adele  Faulkner,  F.A.I.D., 
the  only  two-time  winner  of  A.I.D.  n.a- 
tional  design  award.  Known  as  color  ex- 
Ijert  and  for  her  outstanding  home  in¬ 
teriors.  Column  appeals  to  young  ami 
old.  Covers  color  schemes,  color  psy¬ 
chology,  furniture  placement,  lighting, 
wall  covering,  drapes,  design,  solutions 
for  art.  accessories,  etc.  Everything 
your  readers  want  to  know  al)out  the 
home  from  a  real  working  professional. 
Endless  tie-ends  for  advertising  from 
paint,  paper,  furniture,  carpet,  gift 
retailers.  E'or  sample  column  write: 
A-Q  E'eatures,  P.O.  Box  112,  North 
Hollywood,  Calif.  91603  or  phone  (213) 
657-2773. 


20  years  experience  solving 
pressroom  production  problems, 
servicing  Hoe  and  Cline  equipment. 
FREDERICK  L.  FAIELLA 
OONSUL’nNG  ENGINEER  TO 
■niE  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
3  Worth  PI.,  Old  Bridge.  N.J.  08857 
Telephone  (201)  679-6839 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6103 


BOOK  REIVIEIWS — Readers  love  Betty 
Zulch’s  reviews  of  new  books  1  Now 
appearing  weekly  on  radio  and  large 
city  newspaper— am  ready  to  expand. 
Try  this!  Samples — Box  1708,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MEL  HODELL.  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals- Consultation 
1388  N.  Eualid,  Upland.  Calif.— 91786 


S'TART  OFF.SET  PAPER  or  shopper  !  NEWSPAPERS  FOR  S4LF 
With  our  equi^Hnent  on  rent-lease  basis  i  *' 

if  you  have  know-how  and  modest  ' 


mm.  ,yvru  liOVC  ■  1 1/ w -iivy  W  illUl  IHUUlTSl. 

capital.  NAPSCO,  Berlin.  Wise.,  and 
18  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10010. 


NEW  SPAPER  BROKERS 

Negotiations 
for  the  sale 
and  purchase  of  the 

ENTERPRISE  & 
JOURNAL 

Beaumont,  Texas 

were  conducted  by 
Bill  Matthew  Co. 
Post  Office  Box  3364 
Clearwater  Beach 
Florida — 33515. 
and 

Taylor  Communications 
5901  Jacqueline  Road 
Fort  Worth 
Texas — 76112 


Buyers'  and  sellers’  in¬ 
quiries  are  invited  re¬ 
garding  other  excellent 
daily  and  weekly  proper¬ 
ties.  Confidence  assured. 


ON  LAKE  CUMBERLAND.  KY.— Solid 
weekly  in  rapidly-developing  market 
soon  to  become  state’s  largest  retire¬ 
ment  resort.  Potential  much  greater 
than  present  healthy  gross.  Editor/ 
Publisher  in  poor  health.  $35M.  Box 
1694,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

5-DAY  DAILY  +  WEEKLY  newspa¬ 
per,  well-established,  in  Zone  5.  Sell 
for  less  than  last  year’s  gross.  Requires 
a  minimum  of  cash.  Financing  avail¬ 
able.  Write  Box  1684,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AVAILABLE 
Newspapers.  Magazines,  Broadcast 
and  Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

.1.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
326  W.  Park  Ave.,  Wheaton,  III.  60187 


WEE’KLY — Editorial  ,  .rtoon,  cross¬ 
word  puzzle,  3  comic  strips,  3  panel 
cartoons.  Anderson  Features,  3230 
Ridgeland  Ave.,  M:icon,  Ga. — 31204. 

“THERE’S  NO  BUSINESS  LIKE - ” 

a  newsy  “letter  style”  weekly  column 
written  by  show  business  personality, 
who  svorks  every  <lay  in  t.v..  etc. 
Honest,  different,  NO  puffs.  Informa¬ 
tion  your  readers  w.ant  to  know.  Write 
for  sample.  A-Q  P'eatures.  P.O.  Box 
112,  North  Hollywood,  Calif.  91603  or 
I>hone  (213)  6.)7-2773. 


OUTSTANDING,  highly-profitable  news 
paper  for  an  aggressive  man/ wife  team. 
Nearly  100  years  old  and  well-estab¬ 
lished.  Right  team  can  earn  over  $35.-  i 
000  annually  plus  pay  off  debt  in  10  j 
years.  Minimum  $30,000  down;  total 
price  $150,000.  This  attractive  property  ' 
is  located  in  a  highly  desirable  sub-  i 
urban  community  near  one  of  the  mid¬ 
west’s  major  cities.  Box  1677,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  I 


GREAT  TOWN  FOR  A  FAMILY 
Prize-winning  weekly  for  sale  by  own¬ 
er.  Gross  $78,000.  Progressive  commun¬ 
ity.  Easy  terms.  Write  or  call:  L.  D. 
Williams,  Re<ord-Hera'd,  Areola,  111. 
—  61910. 


TWIN  IDAHO  OFFSET  WEEKLIES, 
$50M — 29%  down  (includes  building).  ; 
Great  opportunity  —  desirable  area. 
BILL  KING  ASSCfCIATES,  2025  Foot-  , 
hills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.— 80401.  (303) 
279-6345. 

RETIRING  Virginia  e<litor-publisher 
offers  small  6-day  LP  daily.  $160,000  — 
$45,000  down — balance  from  earnings. 
Responsible  professionals  contact  A.  G. 
Lewis,  Box  73,  Hardwick,  Mass. — 01037. 


WILL  LEASE  OR  SELL  two  small  LP 
weeklies  -|-  job  shop.  Over  30  years  by 
present  owner.  Ideal  for  young,  aggres¬ 
sive  couple.  Hinsdale  Tribune,  Hinsdale. 
Mont.— 59241. 


Ph:  (AC  813)  446-0871 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIA’TES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (206)  262-2411 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 

’The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 


COUNTY-SEAT  EXCLUSIVE  WKLY 
I  and  job  shop  in  lovely  Idaho  area.  Gross 
I  about  .$110,000;  price  $110,000  ;  29% 

down.  Harris  Ellsworth.  Broker.  Box 
'  509,  Roseburg,  Oreg.-  97470. 

NEWSPAPERS^WANTE^ 

!  SMALL  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 
Expansion  possibilities  and  sound  finan- 
I  cial  record  are  musts!  Box  1685,  Editor 
I  &  Publisher. 

SMALL  WEEKLY/DAILY 
Area  2 — New  Jersey  preferred 
Box  1623,  Editor  &  Publisher 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for 
your  newspaper.  Newspaper  Service 
Co.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City.  Fla. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 
"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  with  order) 

4-weel(t .  $1.00  per  line,  per  Issue 

3- weel<s .  $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

Z-weeks . $1.20  per  line,  per  Issue 

1- week  . $1.30  per  line. 

Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

I  Remittance  should  accompany  das- 
sided  copy  when  submitted  tor  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished. 

4- weeks .  $1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-week$  . $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

2- wetks . $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  .  $1.80  per  line. 

Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuosdoy,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  art  mailed  each  day 
as  they  arc  rtethrod,  art  valid  for  1-ytar. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Av*.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
lAC  2121  Plata  2-7050 


PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 

PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 
6-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders  cap¬ 
able  of  printinj?  24  standard  and  48 
ti.bloid  pages.  Good  press  time  avail¬ 
able  every  day  including  Wednesday. 
Bob  Schultz  (AC  201)  766-3060.  Re¬ 
corder  Pub.  Co.,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. — 
07924. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

^T^omposing  room 

JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  F'exowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products. 
1500  Kings  Highway.  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 


DRASTICALLY  REDUCED  FINAL 
CLOSE-OUT  OF 

LINO’TYPES  AND  INTER'TYPES 
BUILDING  BEING  DEMOLISHED 
INTERTYPE  G-4  with  4  Mag  type 
complete;  new  $35,000  :  now  ....$8,500 
IN'TER’TYPE  C-t  with  4  Mag  type 
complete:  new  $23,000:  now  ....$7,500 
LINOTYPE  Model  35  with  4  mag  type 
complete:  new  $23,000:  now  ....$2,900 
LINOTYPE  Model  14  with  6  mag  type 

complete;  now  . $750 

LINOTYPE  Model  33  with  6  Mag  type 

complete:  now  . $2,200 

2  COMETS  2  Mag  type  TTS  complete: 

each  now  . $2,000 

COMET  2  mag  tyi)e  TTS  complete: 

now  . $4,000 

ELEKTRON  2  Mag  type  TTS  high- 

si>eed:  now  . $10,000 

Call  or  write: 

Joe  Hart  or  John  DeRosa 
HERALD-JOURNAL 
P.O.  Box  1657 
Spartanburg,  S.  C.- -29301 
Ph;  (803)  582-4511 


JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excel’ent  trade-ins.  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22,  N.Y.C.— 10010. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — ^Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


IN  FULL  DAILY  PRODUCTION  USE 
One  Linofilm  photo  unit  WP-1 ;  one 
Linofilm  keyboard  (IBM)  WK-1  with 
Linomix ;  and  one  Linofilm  computer 
tape  reader  attachment.  Sell  as  full 
cold-type  system,  or  separate  pieces. 
Box  1691,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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MATS — Consolidation  makes  these  fonts 
available,  money-back  guarantee:  two 
full  fonts  Linotype  ,5t{./42  Ionic  with 
b.  f.,  extra  sorts,  goed  condition  :  full 
font  Interty|)e  Jt541  6-pt.  Copper  Plate 
Gothic  caps  only.  No.  1  with  b.  f.  No. 
2  go<Hl  con<lition ;  short  font  Linotype 
10/518  Caledonia  with  b.  .f,  excel'ent 
;  condition:  full  font  10-pt.  Cairo  with 
I  b.  f.  Intertype  itl795,  cofle  WIUBS. 

I  good  condition:  and  42  Extra  Bold 
Vogue  Condensed  #2540  split  font  for 
i  72-90  Intertype.  g<xxl  condition.  Priced 
‘  for  quick  sale,  proofs  available.  Nor- 
I  man  Transcript  (Jack  Wyatt)  and 
Transcript  Press  (Gene  Nance).  P.O. 
Drawer  1058,  Norman,  Okla.  73069. 
AC  405.  321-1800. 

SAVE  MORE  TTIAN  $5,000  on  Ludlow 
Swiftape.  Like  new.  Call  W.  E.  Mc¬ 
Kinney,  Marietta  (Ohio)  Times.  (614) 
373-2121. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
PERFORATOR  TAPE 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


PHOTON  713-20  with  expanding  mem¬ 
ory.  white  space  adjustment,  etc..  90 
days  warranty  on  parts  and  labor,  one 
year  on  electronic  parts.  Only  $29,950. 
Call  or  write  AKI,  13256  Northrup 
Way,  Bellevue,  Wash. — 98004.  Ph: 
(206)  747-6960. 


TWO  FRn)B34  REPRODUCERS.  8-pt., 
12-pt.  Maintenance  inspection  just 
completed :  excellent  condition.  Best 
offer.  Mailers.  P.O.  Box  1263,  Mer- 
chantville,  N.J. — 08109, 


FOREMOST  NEWSPAPERS  mat  85- 
100  line  zincs  with  jm. Duralumin  Base. 
Jack  Moore  R/l.  Medina.  Ohio. — 44256. 


MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 

TYING  MACHINES— 

FULLY  AUTOMATIC 
New;  never  used;  tremendous  discounts 
FLAT  WIRE — 30  ties/ min.-wire  width, 
.063..100 

ROUND  WIRE — 24  bundles/min.-14  to 
18%  erau^ 

Also  available  for  rent  or  lease 
General  Strapping  Div., 
GIFFORD-WOOD,  INC. 

1  Hudson  Ave.,  Hudson.  N.Y.  12534 
(518)  828-7652 


SIGNODE  NAROSTRAP  WIRE  TYER 
Completely  automatic  with  Pressure 
Bar;  includes  $500  spare  Twister 
Block;  3  years  old.  used  less  than  2 
hours  a  day :  excellent  condition.  Total 
Price:  $5,900.  The  Daily  Tribune,  Royal 
Oak.  Mich.— 48067.  Ph:  (313)  541-3000. 


TWO  WALLASTAR  wire-tyinjr  ma¬ 
chines  complete  with  bottom  wrappers 
and  roller  feeder  conveyors.  Good  sup¬ 
ply  of  17  (jaupre  coppered  wire  and 
spare  parts  available.  Perfect  operatinpr 
condition — can  be  seen  in  use.  Must 
dispose  of  by  end  of  year.  Walter 
Bruno,  The  N.  Y.  Times.  101  West 
End  Ave..  New  York,  N.Y. — 10023.  Ph  : 
(212)  .556-7058. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin.  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 


MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY 


COMPLFTE  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  INCLUDES 

16- page  Goss  Dek-A-Tube  press  with 
all  stereo  equipment;  four  automatic 
Intertypes;  two  Intertype  C-4-4  with 
quadders  and  saws  ;  Elrod  ;  Ludlow ;  and 
associated  composing  room  auxiliaries; 
Justape  with  hyphenation,  readers  and 
punches.  All  in  good  condition  and  in 
use.  Available  about  Jan.  1 ;  offers 
being  accepted  now.  Contact  John 
Sweeney  or  Arthur  Crosbie,  Daily 
Chronicle.  Box  167,  Willimantic,  Conn. 
—06226.  Ph:  (203)  42.3-4501. 


REDUCED  FOR  QUICK  SALE! 

ALPHATYPE  SYSTEM:  2  recorder* 
and  1  printout. 

HEADLINERS :  2  Model  820,  assorted 
fonts. 

DYCRIL  PLATEMAKING  PLANT: 
Complete — washout  unit,  conditioning 
unit,  arc  lamp,  contact  frame,  etc. 

MULTILITH  20  x  24  Offset  Press,  new. 

DRAWING  BOARDS:  4  assorted. 

INK  PUMPS :  Lincoln  ink  pumps  with 
pump  hoist  and  overhead  units. 

Inquiries  to: 

Shirley  Henry  (313)  846-8000 
5220  Oakman  Blvd. 

Dearborn,  Michigan — 49126 


MODEL  V  INTERTYPE.  #24037.  with 
TTS  ~$2,750  ;  Ludlow  outfit — $1,200; 
Hammond  Router — $200  ;  Morrison  saw 
—  $2.50;  Quoins  and  galleys.  Linotype 
metal  (S  25*  lb.  Rexburg  Standard  & 
Journa'.,  Box  7.  Rexburg,  Idaho — 
83440. 


DC  RECTIFIER  (250  H.P.,  208-volts, 
continuous  duty)  ;  Wesel  Router;  (2) 
M-32  Etchers;  Master  Plate  Processor; 
3-ton  lead  pot;  Intertype  Computer 
(programmed  for  hot  metal).  Contact 
Dick  Morton  (201)  538-2000. 

USED  BROWN  CARAVELLE  Process 
Camera  with  wide  angle  lens — $1,900. 
20  X  24  size.  Ready  to  move.  Mr.  Re- 
maley,  Litho  Type.  Inc.  (312)  474-5423. 


PASTE-UP  SUPPLIES 

HIGHEST  DISCOUNTS 
ALLOWED  ON  BORDER  TAPES 
Mail  for  catalog  of  your  choice 

1.  Composing  Room  —  3.  Press  Room 

2.  (Circulation  —  4.  Data  Proc¬ 

essing  Sup¬ 
plies 

PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY,  INC. 

313  Congress  St., 

Boston,  Mass. — 02210 
SOUTHERN  PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY 
6966  First  Ave.,  North 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.— 33710 

PASTE-UP  BORDERS 
Solid  and  fancy  borders  all  at  our  low 
prices.  Over  50  styles  to  pick  from. 
Prepaid  shipping.  Once  you  earn  our 
lowest  rate  that  applies  on  all  your 
future  orders.  Send  for  our  easy  order 
form. 

49*  per  roll  after  $200;  59*  per  holl 
after  $150;  65*  per  roll  on  20  or  more 
rolls. 

Also  write  for  our 
complete  Artxpe  catalog! 
McGANN  &  MARSH  CO..  INC. 

62  14th  St.,  Wheeling.  W.  Va.  26003 
_ (304)  233-5211 _ 

HELP  WANTED 
^^AOmmSTRAT^  ^ 


NOW  STATIC-ETIEE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  col¬ 
ors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4433 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Oliio — 44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

HOE  Color  Convertible  Press  (1954) 
C-H  Newspaper  Conveyors 
CLINE  RE®LS  *  PASTERS 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 
STA-HI  MASTER  FOYERS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


I  AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATEI.Y 
I  40-PAGE  GOSS  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
i  5  units — 2  folders — excellent  printer — 

1  Terrific  buy  for  publisher  who  requires 
page  capacity. 

INCLUDEIS;  10.000-lb.  Ink  Tank  (pip¬ 
ing  with  valves  at  ink  fountains) — 
electric  compensators — Cutler-Hammer 
conveyor — 3  Capco  colour  fountains — 
6  position  reel  stand  with  hoist — 3-year- 
old  Wood  mat  former — Sta-Hi  master 
I  mat  former- — 4000-Ib.  electric  metal  pot 
— router-boring  and  finishing  machine 
—chipping  blocks  plus  other  auxiliary 
equipment. 

“AS  IS— WHERE  IS’’— $20,000 

(OR  BEST  OFFER) 

Write — Wire  or  Call  Collect 
PAUL  lANNUZZI 
DAISONS  PRESS.  LTD. 

14  Bentworth  Avenue 
I  Toronto-19.  Ont.,  Canada 

_ _ (416)  889-9282 _ 

HELP  WANTED 


WANTED 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 


Position : 


Personal 

Qnalifications: 


Where : 


Compensation: 


Manager  of  graphic  arts  supply  com¬ 
pany.  Will  have  responsibility  de¬ 
veloping  financial  and  accounting 
records,  inside  sales,  all  personnel. 


College  degree  with  major  in  busi¬ 
ness  administration  and  accounting 
desirable.  Five  years  minimum  ex¬ 
perience  in  business  accounting  and 
financial  procedures,  budgeting  and 
preparation  of  tax  reports.  Should 
be  sales-oriented  with  some  inside 
sales  experience  in  graphic  arts  sup¬ 
plies  and  equipment. 


Akron.  Ohio.  The  company  is  a 
progressive,  growing  organization 
with  new  facilities  and  technology. 
Sound  financial  condition. 


We  want  a  top-flight  person  and 
will  pay  accordingly.  Full  range  of 
benefit  programs. 


GOSS  MARK  I  HEIADLINER 
Ser.  No.  2204 
Installed  1957 

6  Units,  3  Color  Half  Decks 
Double  Folder  and  Upper  Former* 
Skip  Slitter — Compression  Lockup 
90°  Stagger 
Goss  RTF,  Unit  Drive 

Elxcellent  Condition — 

May  Be  Seen  On  Eldition 
Available  Summer  1971 
Call,  write  or  wire: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(AC  816)  221-9060 

FOR  SALE:  SCOTT  6  UNIT  WEB 
Press,  Multi-Unit,  Twin  3:2  Folders,  1 
Color  Cylinder,  underfed  automatic 
strap  tension  with  Kline  controls.  2  new 
Hurletron  Control  Boards,  2 — 100  HP 
Drive  Motors  220  volts:  2 — 7  HP  Inch 
Motors  220  Volts.  All  new  cylinder 
clips,  new  20"  unit  drive  gears,  new 
bevel  drive  gears  with  both  folders.  60" 
web,  29  9/16  cut-off.  Black  unit  with 
color  cylinder  is  reversible.  Available 
immediately.  Contact  Mr.  M.  S.  Kuz- 
mack,  Sec.-Treas.,  The  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany,  240  Franklin  St.,  S.E..  Warren, 

Ohio  44482,  Ph:  (216)  393-2521. _ 

TWO  ROLL  HOISTS,  approximately  16 
feet  and  25  feet  high  complete.  Require 
removal  from  present  installation.  No 
reasonable  offer  refused.  EMw.  Fellin, 
Economy  Folding  Box  Corp.,  LaSalle  at 
26th  St.,  Chicago,  III. — 60616. 


HELP  WANTED 

AOmNISTRATIVE 

PUBLICA’nONS  EXECUTIVE  to  di¬ 
rect  international  business  news  opera¬ 
tions;  own  printing  presses,  news  bu¬ 
reaus,  wire  services.  Newspaper  man¬ 
agement  and  editorial  experience  de¬ 
sired.  Executive-level  sa'ary.  all  bene¬ 
fits.  (Outside  N.Y.C.)  Write  Consultant, 
Box  1680,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 
SACRAMEMTO,  CALIF. 

TO  SALES  MANAGE  RETAIL,  NA¬ 
TIONAL  AND  CLASSIFIED  MAN¬ 
AGERS  AND  THEIR  RESPECTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS.  COMPETITIVE 
NEWSPAPER  SALES  MANAGEMENT 
EXPERIENCE  REQUIRED. 

THE  BEE  HAS  OUTSIDE  STAFFS 
TOTALING  400  SALESMEN  AND  IS 
THE  LEADING  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE 
NATION'S  40TH  MARKET. 


PERSONNEL  DEPARTMENT 

THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 

21st  &  “Q”  Streets 
Sacramento,  Calif,  95813 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer _ 

NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION  “Man¬ 
ager  applications  now  being  received. 
Send  full  qualifications  to:  Oregon 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn.,  P.O.  Box 

3166,  Eugene,  Oreg. — 97403. _ 

CON’raOLLER’S  ASSISTANT,  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  controller  within  a  year  if 
the  right  person.  Degree  in  Accounting, 
background  in  controller’s  or  auditor’s 
duties  and  systems  and  computer  knowl- 
e<lge  essential.  Must  be  able  to  and  de¬ 
sire  to  accept  responsibility.  Labor  re¬ 
lations  and  negotiations  helpful.  Metro¬ 
politan  Zone  2  daily  and  Sunday.  Write 
Box  1744,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


In  replying,  give  full  and  complete  details  of  personal  background  and  work 
experience.  Replies  held  in  strictest  confidence. 

Address  responses  to: 

Mr.  Byron  Harless. 

#1  Herald  Plaza,  Miami,  Florida.  33101 


.tidenre  I  CIRCULATION 

I  CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER  E'DR 
>:  CONTROLLED/ VOLUNTARY  PAY 

I  Chain  of  five  Southeastern  Penna.  weelc- 
I  lies  with  60,000  circulation.  Good  job 
only  for  individual  who  has  experience 
•  1„  QQirvl  I  and  can  handle  voluntary  pay  system. 

Ula.  Box  1556,  Editor  &  I^lblisher. 
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Help  Wented ... 

THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
One  of  the  country’s  most  competitive 
markets  offers  an  opportunity  to  a  cir¬ 
culation  protessional  to  step  into  the 
leadership  role.  VVe  are  a  5-day  even¬ 
ing  and  Saturday  morning  newspaper 
with  a  circulation  of  approximately 
85,000.  Excellent  benefits  and  future. 
Present  director  will  continue  in  a 
consulting  capacity.  Apply :  Charles  A. 
West.  Business  Manager,  The  Herald- 
News,  Passaic,  N.J. — 07055.  Ph  :  (AC 
201)  777-6000,  ext.  336  or  250. 


FULL  CHARGE  MANAGER  for  30,000 
circulation  weekly  newspaper.  No  col¬ 
lections.  Top  benefits,  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Area  2.  Send  resume — confiden¬ 
tial — to  Box  1584.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  WISH  TO  EXPAND  and  improve 
our  present  carrier  boy  system.  Award¬ 
winning  6,600  p.m.  in  Zone  2  with  3- 
year  growth  over  60%.  Modem  offset 
plant.  If  you  can  help,  give  salary 
requirements,  availability  in  first  letter, 
to  Box  1725.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  for 
Southeastern  medium-sized  daily.  Our 
growth  in  circuation  is  far  lielow  the 
growth  of  our  area.  We  want  to  know 
why?  You  tell  us  and  then  set  about 
getting  the  job  done  and  you  have 
paved  the  way  to  smooth  sailing  with 
one  of  the  most  dynamic  newspaiiers  in 
the  country.  Desire  for  advancement  is 
a  must.  W’rite  giving  full  details  to  Box 
1745,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  SALES 

WELL-KNOWN  circulation  promotion 
and  supply  organization  seeks  services 
of  a  sales  representative,  to  be  based 
in  Chicago  area  and  to  travel  four 
surrounding  states.  Opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vance  financially  with  rapidly-growing 
organization.  Future  income  limited 
only  by  your  own  ability.  Send  resume 
and  starting  salary  requirements  to 
Box  1690,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
One  of  the  countries  most  competitive 
markets  offers  an  opportunity  to  classi¬ 
fied  professional  to  step  into  a  leader¬ 
ship  role.  We  are  a  5-day  evening  and 
Saturday  morning  newspaper  with  a 
circulation  of  approximately  85,000. 
Excellent  benefits  and  future.  Present 
manager  going  to  250.000  daily.  Apply: 
Mr.  Charles  A.  West,  Business  Mgr., 
The  Herald-News,  988  Main  Ave., 
Passaic,  N.J. — 07055.  Ph :  (201)  777- 
6000.  ext.  336.  or  250. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  assume  full 
control  suburban  daily’s  classified  de¬ 
partment.  Good  potential.  Requires 
solid  classified  experience,  management 
and  promotional  ability.  Salary,  incen¬ 
tive  program  and  good  fringe  benefits. 
Contact  Ben  F.  Weir.  Sr.,  ’The  Exam¬ 
iner.  P.C.  Box  458,  Independence,  Mo. 
—64051. 


READY  FOR  A  CHALLENGE? 
35M  Indiana  daily  has  an  ideal  spot 
for  a  fully  exiierienced  iierson,  perhaps 
a  CAM  for  a  smaller  paper,  or  a  second 
man  on  a  larger  one,  to  head  up  a  fine 
classified  advertising  staff  in  a  bustling 
city  with  great  potential. 

If  you  are  stymieil  in  your  present  po¬ 
sition,  or  are  trying  to  move  up.  here’s 
the  opportunity  to  build  a  solid  future 
with  an  establishe<l  hut  growing  opera¬ 
tion.  Great  opixirtunity  for  an  alert, 
aggressive  CAM,  or  assistant  with  solid 
e.xperience  in  all  phases  of  classifieil. 
Substantial  salary  lucrative  bonus 
arrangement.  Reply  with  full  resume 
to  Box  1738,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING 

MANAGER-PROGRAMMiat  for  South¬ 
ern  daily  utilizing  Univac  9200;  3  to  6 
years’  experience,  and  knowledge  of 
R.P.G.  and  B.A.L.  languages  desired. 
Elxcellent  future  —  opportunity  for 
growth  with  department.  Salary  open. 
Reply  to  Box  1695,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  REP  for  well-equipped 
Florida  offset  shopper.  Must  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  sales,  layout,  and  able  to  ac¬ 
cept  responsibility.  You’ll  be  proud  to 
represent  us  I  Confidential.  Write  Box  1 
14UU,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  SPACE  SALESMAN,  experience ; 
strong  on  sales  and  layout.  Position 
open  on  one  of  the  fastest-growing 
small  dailies  on  the  West  Coast  oi 
Florida.  Complete  new  million  dollar 
offset  plant.  Write  Marshall  Wyatt, 
Advtg.  Dir.,  Naples  Daily  News,  Na¬ 
ples.  Fla.— 33940. 


SALESMAN  for  afternoon  ABC  daily. 
At  least  3  years  experience.  Good  sal¬ 
ary,  commission  and  retirement  plan. 
Company-paid  insurance.  Great  area  for 
raising  a  family.  Outdoor  sports  en¬ 
thusiasts  will  appreciate  the  area  most. 
Contact  Forrest  R.  Johnson,  East  Ore¬ 
gonian,  P.O.  Box  1089,  Pendleton. 
Orreg.— 97801. 


j  RETAIL  SALESMAN 

!  Fine  opportunity  for  ambitious  self¬ 
starter  with  minimum  of  6  years’  ex¬ 
perience  selling  and  servicing  retail 
'  accounts. 

i  Prefer  Metro  experience  but  will  con- 
1  sider  service  with  good-sized  South- 
I  western  daily. 

Excellent  salary  and  benefits  with  op¬ 
portunity  to  earn  substantial  sales 
bonuses  with  the  most  progressive  pub¬ 
lishing  company  in  Texas. 

Send  complete  resume  to  THE  HOUS- 
:  TON  POST,  HOUSTON,  TEXAS  77001. 
I  Att’n:  Personnel. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


DO-IT-ALL  AD  REP  for  new,  live-wire 
weekly  competing  with  absentee-owned 
daily.  Offset.  Good  pay,  substantial 
stock  option  to  sales,  layout  producer. 
For  details  send  resume  to  Zane  Miles, 
Carson  Review,  P.O.  Box  1688,  Carson 
City,  Nev. — 89'701. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  wanted  for 
Southeastern  medium-size  daily.  Must 
lie  e.xiierienced  in  all  phases  of  retail 
ailvertising  sales,  strong  on  promotions, 
and  ability  to  get  the  most  out  of  a 
staff  of  eight  salesmen.  This  is  a  chance 
to  join  a  dynamic,  youthful  staff  of 
executives  on  the  move.  Advancement 
desire  a  MUST.  Write  giving  full  de¬ 
tails  to  Bo.x  1742,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


ALASKA  OFFSET  DAILY  seeking  I 
general  assignment  reporter  with  sev-  ' 
eral  years  experience  who  can  use 
camera  to  fill  out  3-man  editorial  staff.  ' 
Assignments  will  include  i>olice,  court, 
local  affairs,  spurts,  features  and  oc¬ 
casional  turns  on  desk.  Send  samples 
of  work,  resume  and  references  to 
Lew  Williams,  Daily  News,  Box  79. 
Ketchikan,  Alaska — 99901. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  is  needed  for  , 
afternoon  offset  daily  with  16,500  cir¬ 
culation.  This  is  a  challenging  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  an  experienced  and  aggres¬ 
sive  person  to  write  editorials  and  in¬ 
terpretive  news.  Progressive  newspaper 
in  All  America  city  offers  generous 
salary  and  fringe  benefits.  Write  or 
phone  Roger  Sovde,  Evening  Herald, 
P.O.  Box  711,  Rock  Hill,  S.C.— 29730. 

Ph:  (803)  327-7161. 


THE  CATHOLIC  REVIEW.  Maryland’s  i 


ested  in  reporting  and  copy  editing. 
Pleasant  working  conditions  with  pen-  | 
sion  plan  and  fully-paid  health  insur-  j 
ance.  Newspaper  is  bright,  progressive,  ! 
consistent  award-winner.  Write:  Edi-  ; 
tor.  The  Catholic  Review,  Box  777,  \ 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21203.  j 


REPORTER — Two  years’  experience  or 
J-school  degree.  Western  N.Y.  12,000 
population—  10,000  circulation  daily. 
$140  weekly.  Immediate  opening.  Apply 
by  letter  only.  Evening  Tribune,  Hor- 
nell,  N.Y.— 14843. 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  EDITOR  for  medium- 
size  New  England  daily  and  Sunday. 
New  position  for  exjierienced  graphic  : 
arts  erlitor,  able  to  work  closely  with  | 
news  and  city  editors.  Coordinate  pic-  ; 
tures  and  news  in  all  departments,  han¬ 
dle  photo  assignments,  prepare  layouts, 
assist  in  typographical  design  of  pages, 
participate  in  story-planning  processes, 
act  as  liaison  with  photo  services. 
Knowledge  of  news  as  well  as  photog¬ 
raphy  necessary.  Excellent  salary  and 
fringes.  Write  Box  1676,  Exlitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


j  ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR 
I  E.xpanding  Gannett  Group  newspaper 
■  requires  imaginative  deskman  familiar 
1  with  photos,  layouts  and  wire  copy.  Ex- 
i  cellent  opportunity  for  ambitious  sports 
writer  on  way  up.  Exceptional  benefits. 
Please  send  written  resume  including 
I  salary  requirements  to  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  The  Evening  News,  85  Dickson  St., 
Newburgh,  N.Y. — 12550.  All  replies 
’  confidential. 


COMMUNICATIONS  MANAGER 

I  Our  Ohio-based  corporation  needs  a  professional  in 
■  the  field  of  employee  communications  to  fill  a 
management  level  position  with  a  rapidly-expanding, 
growth-oriented  organization.  We  can  offer  an  ex¬ 
cellent  starting  salary,  benefit  program  and  the 
room  to  grow. 

I  You  need  a  B.A.  in  Journalism,  clear  and  concise 
*  writing  style,  ability  to  use  a  camera,  layout  skills, 
and  a  minimum  of  3  years  experience. 

I  Along  with  your  resume  please  write  to  us  telling 
what  you  have  done  and  what  you  think  you  can  do. 
Send  along  samples  of  your  work.  We’ll  promptly 
set  up  a  personal  interview  if  you’re  the  right 
person  for  the  job. 

Box  1737,  Editor  &  Publisher 
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EDITORIAL 


Copy  Editors 

Thinking  about  the  future  of 
Journalism — and  your  future? 

One  of  the  nation’s  leading 
a.m.  metropolitan  newspapers 
is  searching  for  newspapermen 
who  take  pride  in  meeting  the 
challenge  of  a  well-edited,  for¬ 
ward  looking  newspaper.  No 
paragraph  hangers  here;  no 
universal  desk;  no  wire  tape; 
no  time  clocks;  no  "that’s-the- 
way-we’ve-always-done-it”  syn¬ 
drome. 

We  have  three  wire  services 
and  a  staff  of  50  reporters 
covering  two  states  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  Their  reports  must  be 
judged,  edited,  and  molded  in¬ 
to  an  exceptional  typographical 
package  each  day  by  national, 
foreign  and  area  desk  editors. 

Transfers  and  growth  have 
created  a  couple  of  vacancies. 
Interested?  Some  desk  experi¬ 
ence  a  must — not  enough  to 
ingrain  bad  habits,  but  enough 
to  prove  you’re  a  dedicated 
rather  than  a  casual  copy  edi¬ 
tor.  B.A.  degree  a  must;  a 
master’s  desirable. 

Oh  yes,  the  pay  is  first-rate 
for  first-rate  people.  And  we 
have  some  fun  working,  too. 


Send  particulars  to: 

Managing  Editor 

The  Courier-Journal 

Louisville,  Ky.  40202 


EDITOR  with  broad  experience  in  re¬ 
porting  news  of  business  and  finance. 
Metropolitan  N.Y.  area.  Pull  charge  of 
a  specialized  publication  aimed  at  a 
rapidly-developing  industry.  Box  1710, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
Care  to  join  an  aggressive,  young  news 
team  on  a  growing  medium-size  A.M. 
paper  in  Western  Maryland?  We  have 
openings  for  a  reporter  to  handle  our 
Chambersburg,  Pa.  news  office,  and  a 
general  assignment  reporter-photogra¬ 
pher  for  our  Hagerstown  office.  Your 
experience  and  .growth  will  only  be 
limited  by  your  own  ability  and  initia¬ 
tive.  Send  a  complete  resume  and  clips 
to  Personnel  Director,  The  Herald-Mail, 
Hagerstown,  Maryland  21740. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA  a.m. 
lOM  daily  seeks  editor  with  experience 
in  staff  management,  editorial  writing 
(we’re  conservative),  and  community 
relations.  Furnish  resumd  and  work 
samples.  Box  1724,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NIGHT  DESK — Medium-size  Zone  2 
daily  needs  aggressive,  young  editor 
who  likes  responsibility  and  desires 
chance  to  prove  what  he  can  do.  $9,000 
to  start.  Write  Box  1722,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR — A  good  writer  with 
demonstrated  organizational  ability, 
imagination  in  the  use  of  pictures  and 
layout,  a  strong  commitment  to  local 
coverage  and  the  dedication  to  produce, 
as  the  hard-working  head  of  a  4-man 
department,  the  finest  sports  section 
possible.  Send  three  clips  of  stories  or 
columns  and  three  page  layouts,  to  Box 
1716,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

OPENINGS  for  general  assignments 
and  women’s  page  reporters  capable  of 
improving  a_  Pulitzer  Prize  newspaper. 
Send  resume,  samples,  references,  and 
desires  to  Box  1711,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 
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EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
PRESSMEN-STEREOTYPERS 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  small  N.Y.  award- 
winning  p.m.  daily.  Advancement  po* 
tential  with  prestigious,  gnrowine  news¬ 
paper  group.  Experienced  desk  work 
desired ;  will  train  for  top  editor’s  slot. 
Write  full  particulars.  Box  1712,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DESKM  AN/  WRITER 
TEIXAS  DAILY  has  opening  for 
“swingman”  who  can  work  the  desk 
and  also  cover  stories  effectively. 
Award-winning,  afternoon  and  Sunday 
— 11,000  circulation  in  fast-growing 
Central  Texas  city  of  35,000  population. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  career  per¬ 
son.  Profit-sharing,  retirement,  other 
company  benefits.  Please  write  fully, 
include  recent  references.  KILLEEN 
DAILY  HERALD,  Box  1300,  Killeen, 
Texas — 76541. 


COPY  EDITOR  needed  by  The  Daily 
Item,  Sunbury.  Pa.  Experienced  with 
wire  copy  and  makeup  essential.  40- 
hour  week,  good  pay,  fringe  benefits. 
Write  Don  R.  Landgraff,  City  Editor, 
The  Daily  Item.  Sunbury,  Pa. — 17801. 


COPY  EDITORS  (2) — Openings  on 
both  the  A.M.  and  P.M.  for  experi¬ 
enced  editors  with  flair  for  heads  and 
sharp  editing.  Will  consider  recent  J- 
srads  interested  in  desk  work.  Grow¬ 
ing  dailies  on  the  Virginia  Peninsula. 
Send  rcsumd  or  call  Orval  R.  McGuire, 
Personnel  Dir.,  The  Daily  Press,  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  746,  Newport  News,  Va. — 
23607.  Ph:  (703)  244-8421. 

I  WASHINGTON  BUREAU  REPORTER 
,  with  2-3  years’  Washington  experience 
sought  for  Washington  Bureau  serving 
group  of  medium  dailies ;  also  nee<l 
"Girl  Friday’’  for  secretarial  duties, 
some  writing.  Box  1728,  Elditor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  with 
weekly  editorial  potential.  Write: 
Harford  Democrat,  Box  580,  Aberdeen. 

I  Md.— 21001. _ 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

Award-winning  60,000  p.m.  in  New 
York  metropolitan  area  seeks  to  fill  key 
position.  Must  have  flair  for  layout, 
sharp  editing  skills,  ability  to  take 
charge.  Salary  approximately  $11,700. 
Box  1747,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  MIAMI  HERALD 

needs  a  sharp  copy  editor  who  is  in-  I 
terested  in  a  wide  variety  of  subjects, 
has  a  keen  curiosity  and  an  alert  mind  ' 
about  the  copy  he  reads.  Good  pay  and 
working  conditions.  Send  resume  to 
Roland  W.  Dopson,  Assistant  Manag¬ 
ing  Eiditor,  The  Miami  Herald,  Miami, 
Fla.— 33101. 


DESKMAN — Must  prefer  copy  editing, 
photo  cropping,  headline  writing  and 
I  makeup  to  reporting.  Busy  desk  re- 
!  quires  rapid  worker.  5-day,  40-hour 
week.  Good  benefits.  J-school  back¬ 
ground  or  newspaper  experience  neede<l. 
Age  no  factor  and  we  will  train.  After¬ 
noon  daily  with  21,000  circulation,  lo¬ 
cated  18  miles  from  Milwaukee.  Send 
complete  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to:  John  Hillmer,  Personnel 
Mgr.,  Waukesha  Freeman.  Waukesha, 
Wise.— 53186. 


COPY  EDI’TOR 

Leading  publisher  of  agricultural  serv¬ 
ices  and  food  magazines  needs  young 
I  agriculture  journalist  for  full  editorial 
responsibility  on  poultry  magazine.  In¬ 
teresting  and  challenging  assignment; 
some  field  travel.  Headquarters  in  Re¬ 
gion  4  or  5.  Send  resume  to  Box  1740, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 
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I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  I 


BEAUTIFUL  SARASOTA,  FLORIDA 
has  much  to  offer  for  year-round  living. 
Need  experienced  person  for  combina¬ 
tion  department  with  8-unit  Hoe. 
$153.75  for  37^-hour  week  (nights). 
Fringe  benefits.  Contact  Personnel  Of¬ 
fice.  The  Herald-Tribune  &  Sarasota 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  1719,  Sarasota  Fla., 
— 33578:  or  phone  (813)  958-7766. 


OFITSETT  PREISSBIAN  exx>erienced  on 
Goss  Urbanite.  Suburban  or  similar. 
High  wages — all  fringe  benefits  includ¬ 
ing  non-contributing  retirement.  Fine 
opi)ortunity  wi^  fast  growing  organiza¬ 
tion.  Located  in  Zone  6.  Inease  state 
experience  and  give  hcrnie  ’phone  num¬ 
ber  in  first  reply.  Box  1486,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


HEAD  PRESSMAN-S’TEJREO-COMB 
48-Page  Goss,  Autoplate,  immediately 
for  6-day  daily.  The  Press.  Dickinson, 
N.D.— 68601.  (AC  701)  225-8111. 


PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Exper¬ 
ienced  only.  Worker  who  can  also 
direct  7-10  others  effectively  in  cold 
type  composition  department  (no 
press).  Southeastern  Penna.  weekly 
group.  Box  1550,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


I  Order  Blank 

g  Name - 

1  Addresa - 

1  Qty - 

p  State - - — Zip  Code 

g  Authorized  by  - 

=  Clataiflcation  _ 

a  Coay  _ 


WANTED :  Newspaper  reporter,  experi¬ 
enced,  for  small,  mid-western  daily. 
Good  opportunity  for  right  person. 
Write  J.  C.  Phillips,  Box  471,  Borger, 
Texas — 79007. 


I  W’E  NEED  A  MANAGING  EDITOR 
I  We  are  a  32M  p.m.  offset;  6-column 
format ;  and  in  a  growing  area  in  the 
1  Northeast.  The  iierson  we  are  looking 
\  for  is  on  the  way  up  -not  currently 
;  an  editor.  Box  1746,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA— all 
types.  Write:  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association.  2717  N.  Front 
St.,  Harrisburg?,  Pa. — ii7110. 


OPERATORS-MACHINISTS 


LINOTYPE  MACHINIST— Mississippi 
Gulf  Coast.  Write  Bob  Yeiter,  ’The 
Daily  Herald,  P.O.  Box  4567,  Biloxi, 
Miss.— 39531. 


MACHINIST,  days,  full-time;  perma- 
I  nent.  Area  2,  Photon  260  and  660’s. 
!  Top  wages — all  benefits.  Write  Box 
I  1522,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
SU  PERI  NTEN  DENT 
Medium-size  offset  newspaper  in  the 
Great  Northwest  is  looking  for  a  prov¬ 
en  leader  who  has  a  good  technical 
background  in  typography,  a  practical 
knowledge  of  systems  and  computer 
applications.  Even  more  important,  a 
lierson  with  the  ability  to  motivate 
others  and  who  is  results-oriented,  ca¬ 
pable  of  co-ordinating  and  organizing 
an  efficient  operation.  Top  salary  and 
benefits  for  the  right  applicant.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Box  1602,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Composing  Room 
FOREMAN 

for  medium-sized  Metropolitan 
Zone  2  daily  and  Sunday.  Must 
be  experienced  in  new  proc¬ 
esses. 

Good  benefits,  including  profit- 
sharing.  Excellent  growth  and 
advancement  possibilities. 

Please  send  a  resume  of  your 
experience,  including  present 
saiary,  to  Box  1720,  Editor  & 
Publi^er. 


MACHINIST — Permanent  position  lo¬ 
cated  in  Elorida.  6-day  Daily.  All  ben¬ 
efits  including  insurance,  vacations, 
pension  plan,  sick  leave,  etc.  Present 
equipment  is  hot  metal.  Immediate 
plans  for  engraving  plant  and  cold 
type.  Prefer  experienced  person  both 
in  hot  and  cold  metal.  Beautiful  place 
to  live,  good  schools,  within  driving 
range  of  4  universities.  Apply  Box 
1600,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


PURLIC  RELATIONS 

MAJOR  OIL  COMPANY  seeks  talentad 

individual  to  maintain  media  relations 
in  Zone  6.  Candidate  should  have  de¬ 
gree,  2-3  years’  writing  experience  wil^ 
exposure  to  paper  and  electronic  media 
!  releases  and  promotional  programs. 
I  Send  resum6  and  samples  of  work  to 
I  Box  1705,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


=  1  OPE3RATOR  with  floor  experience:  old, 
g  .  established  6-person  job  shop;  excdlent 
s  ^uipment.  Top  wages,  hospitalization, 
=  insurance  and  retirement.  Ideal  cli- 
^  mate.  Advancement  opportunity.  Ros- 
g  well  Printing  Co.,  Roswell,  N.M. — 
^  88201. 


PR  DIRECTOR  for  New  York  Power 
Pool.  Broad  PR  experience  in  electric 
utility  industry  required.  Write:  Man¬ 
ager,  New  York  Power  Pool,  3890 
Carmen  Rd.,  Schenectady,  N.Y. — 12303. 


RESEARCH — ANALYSIS 


ffiUI 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  m 

To  Run:  -  Weeks  -  Till  Forbidden  | 


M.4CHINIST  for  14-machine  a.m.  daily. 
Completely  familiar  with  tape  opera¬ 
tion,  Elektrons  and  Compugraphic.  $198 
-  37'/^  hours — pensions — 8  holidays — lib¬ 
eral  vacation  and  insurance  plan.  W.  H. 
Cross,  Pottstown  Mercury.  Pottstown, 
Pa.— 19466.  Ph:  (214)  323-3000. 


Mail  to: 


PLATE-MAKING 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022 
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g  ,  STRIPPEai,  experienced,  for  newepa- 
=  '  per-tyi>e  operation.  Good  pay.  Apply: 
=  Allied  Printing,  183  William  St.,  Engla¬ 
nd  wood,  N.J.— 07631.  Ph:  (201)  667-8200. 


RESEARCH  MARKETING 

We  want  someone  with  a  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  newspaper  research.  Must 
be  good,  fast,  creative  presentation 
writer,  problem-solver.  Must  know  sales 
problems  of  advertising  staffs,  retail 
field,  knowledge  of  research  techniques, 
sampling,  and  questionnaire  design. 

If  you’re  an  aggressive  self-starter  and 
creative  thinker,  come  grow  with  us  in 
Florida’s  finest  city — Fort  Lauderdale. 
Resumd  and  salary  requirements  to  J. 
Coffey,  Personnel  Department,  Gore 
Newspapers  Co.,  Box  131,  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale,  Florida — 33.302. 
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Positions  Wanted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


AimilSISTRATIVK 

WRITER  ADMINISTRATIVE  Assist-  > 
ant.  KesiK>nsibility  for  writin}?  and  e<l- 
iiintf  feature  articles,  si)ee<*hes.  news 
releases,  broc'hures,  pamphlets  and 
other  material  of  an  educational  and  , 
cultural  nature  for  a  wide  ranKe  of 
communications  me<lia.  Will  do  related  I 
reiK)rtin>c  and  research.  E'xper  ence<l  in 
new8pai>er,  magazine,  radio,  TV,  profes-  ] 
sional  publication  preparation.  FORTE:  | 
health,  education,  welfare  fields.  Free 
to  travel.  College  itraduate,  prefers  | 
free  lance.  Anne  Walker,  1200  YounKs  j 
Ford  Hoad,  (Iladwyne,  Pa. — 19035.  Ph:  ' 
1-215-890-0527.  t 

COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHER 

D.C.  area  etlitor/ publisher,  with  un¬ 
usual  profit-building  record,  looking  for 
non-metro  development  situation.  Can 
apply  20  years*  award-winnintt  experi¬ 
ence  mana^in^  county  and  suburban 
dailies,  editing  and  publishing  national 
news  magazines  up  to  500.000  circula¬ 
tion.  Co-editor  5-volume  series  “Primer 
of  U.S.  Government.*’  Co-author  of 
Community  Leader  Traininsr  Projjrams. 
Stronjf  on  cost-control,  local  advertisinj? 
and  ])ublic  relations.  Teen-ajre  family. 
Box  445,  Arlington,  Va.- -22210. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
HUMOROUS.  HARD-HITTING 
Desires  position  metroi)olitan  daily 
Box  1562.  Editor  &  Publisher 


CIRClLATlOy 

COMPETENT,  EXPERIENCED  CM 
desires  relocation.  Excellent  adminis¬ 
trative  and  growth  record.  Best  of  ref¬ 
erences,  including  present  employer. 
Interview  at  your  convenience.  Resum6 
available.  Box  1719,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MR.  PUBLISHER:  Circulation  Direc*- 
tor,  with  14  years*  experience  on  morn¬ 
ing,  afternoon#  and  Sundays-  comi>eti- 
tive  areas  available  immeiliately  for 
relocation.  College  educated.  niarrie<l. 
Looking  for  spot  to  settle  down.  Top- 
notch  references.  Resume  furnished 
upon  request.  Box  1652,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


mSHLAY  ADVERTISim; 

YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  MALE  with  5 
years*  daily  and  weekly  experience 
seeks  growth  display  ad  position  on  pa¬ 
per  in  Area  5.  Excellent  references. 
Box  1734,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Have  'workcHp  all  classifications  with 
newspapers  and  representatives  last  17 
years.  Successful  ‘*get  th  job  done*’ 
record.  Can  and  will  train,  lead,  super¬ 
vise  sales  staff.  I'amily  man.  commun¬ 
ity-minded.  Areas  7,  9  preferred,  but 
will  talk  to  all.  Box  1666,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EniTOlUAL 

DESKMAN,  28,  seeks  wire  slot  on 
small-town  paper  in  Zone  7  or  8.  Some 
college;  5  years’  experience.  Box  1631, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  N.Y.  POLITICAL  REPORTER 
Editing,  PR.  management  experience. 
Albany-based,  seeks  return  to  daily 
journalism;  prize-winner,  aggressive, 
self-starter.  Box  1629,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _  _ 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 
Top  ‘pro’  will  give  you  outstanding 
page  and  readable,  persuasive  editorials. 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  California.  Box 

1686.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR-DESKMAN.  strong  on  modern 
layout,  new  ideas.  Box  1701,  Editor  & 

Publisher^ _ _ 

EDITOR-WRTTER.  48.  All  beats;  heavy 
sports.  Sunday  e<litor,  slot,  layout, 
makeup.  Traveled.  Seeks  challenge.  Box 

1748,  BMitor  &  Publisher.  _ _ 

■V^A’NT^REPOR’TING  SPOT;  expend 
enoe  on  dailies;  degree.  Contact  .Tim 
Fienup.  r)01  Phillips  Hall.  Maryville, 
Mo.— 64468;  or  c.all  (AC  816)  582-2992. 


EDITORIAL 

URBAN  AFFAIRS  REH’ORTER,  30, 
completing  graduate  studies;  5  years’ 
writing  experience.  Available  Jan.  1. 
Box  1693.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR — 9  years’  on  dailies,  wire  ser¬ 
vice — seeks  managing  editor,  city  editor 
slot  sma^l-medium  daily.  'Top  creden¬ 
tials;  family;  age  30.  Box  1696,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

VETERAN  SPORTSMAN— 8  years’  ex¬ 
perience  covering  everything  from  high 
school  to  Big  Ten.  Well-roundeil  back¬ 
ground  ;  writing,  reporting,  desks,  cam¬ 
era  and  lab,  backshop.  Family  man 
wants  to  settle  down.  Box  1667,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITOR.  Small  daily  or  weekly  in 
West  or  Southwest.  Know  editorial  op¬ 
eration  inside  out.  Box  1681,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

YOU  NEED  THIS  MAN:  Editor,  prize 
weekly  with  daily  experience  as  report¬ 
er,  photographer,  editorial  writer,  copy 
etlitor,  makeup  editor,  offers  you  re¬ 
sponsibility,  initiative,  dedication,  imag¬ 
ination,  experience.  Chart  1.  Bo.x  1671, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR— Specialty.  editorial 
page  and  in-depth  copy.  Southwest. 
Box  1674.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER.  44,  versatile,  objective, 
mature,  fully  experienced  all  beats  and 
desk  ;  excellent  on  feature,  background. 
D.  L.  Osborne.  408  W.  Stevens.  Carls¬ 
bad,  N.M.— 88220. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  versatile,  ex¬ 
perienced;  strong  producer.  Chart 
Areas  8,  9.  Box  1670,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR,  economy-minded  with  Imag¬ 
ination  ;  top  circulation  building  rec-  { 
ord;  National  E&P  award;  sober,  sta¬ 
ble  family  man;  B.A. ;  31.  Box  1639,  i 
Ealitor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  WRITER,  photographer,  ^ 
editor;  magazine  staff  writer-photog¬ 
rapher;  28,  ready  to  put  it  all  to¬ 
gether.  Now!  New  England  preferred. 
Duke  Richard.  2012  Linda  Ave..  Dade 
City.  Fla.— 33525.  (AC  904)  567-2815. 

Free-lance  pea-picker  desires  PHOTO¬ 
JOURNALIST’S  position  in  Area  2. 
BA — Languages.  Resume  on  request. 
Box  1714,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BEGINNER’S  LUCK  NEEDED  by 
bright  J-grad  in  finding  Zone  6  report¬ 
ing  spot  with  a  future.  Box  1715,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

UNIQUE  TV  EDITORIAL 
SERVICE  AVAILABLE  !  ! 

We  can  supply  you  with  a  complete  TV 
Program  Log  each  week  that  offers  list¬ 
ings  for  stations  in  your  area  plus 
storylines  and  movie  highlights.  Ma¬ 
terial  comes  to  you  already  typeset,  to 
your  specified  column  width,  camera- 
ready  for  reproduction.  Your  sales  staff 
can  boost  ad  linage  selling  space  around 
listings.  Write  for  samples  and  addi¬ 
tional  information.  Box  1704,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


■-MAGAZINE  EDITOR-i 

desires  challenging  post  with 
growing,  imaginative  organiza¬ 
tion.  Hilling  to  relocate  any¬ 
where.  No  place  to  move  up 
in  present  joh.  12  years’  ex¬ 
perience — 2  as  editor  (house 
organ),  10  as  newspaper  re¬ 
porter;  some  photography  and 
public  relations.  BA.  Available 
mid-Februarv.  Present  salary 
$17,000. 

Box  1730,  Editor  &  Publisher 


PRESSMEN-STEREOTYPERS 

PRESSMAN/STEREOTYPER  wishes  to 
relocate.  Zone  6  or  8.  25  years’  exper¬ 
ience  stereotyper  and  pressman,  color, 
all  phases  operation.  Box  1647,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FAMILY  MAN,  34,  can  handle  pro¬ 
duction  in  your  offset  newspaper — cam¬ 
era  through  press;  13  years’  exjperience 
LP,  job  shop :  6  years’  on  4-unit  Com¬ 
munity.  Prefer  Pacific  Northwest.  (209) 
823-2945;  or  write  Box  1679,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRINTERS 

FOREMAN — 16  years’  experience,  cold 
type  and  hot ;  large  metro  newspapers. 
Ability  to  lead  men.  Bo.x  1649,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  on  metlium 
and  small  dailies  s«:ks  news  position  in 
Southwest.  References,  resume,  write 
P.O.  Box  1513.  Coolidge,  Ariz. — 85228; 
or  call  (602)  723-5177. 


COMPOSING  SUPERINTENDENT 
Experienced  hot  metal,  photocomp,  com¬ 
puterized  typesetting,  cost  control; 
know  all  departments.  Box  1627,  Editor 
&  Publi.sher. 


FREE-LANCE 

APPOLO  14  COVERAGE  as  you  want 
it.  Two  weeks  before  launch  through 
Houston  return.  News,  interviews,  side- 
bars.  photo  service  by  veteran  Houston- 
based  newsman.  Box  1729.  Editor  & 
Pulilisher. 


PHOTOCOMPOSITION 


MANAGER,  TRAINER.  WORKER  in 
all  phases  of  photocomposition;  7 
years’  of  aggressive  experience  with 
Photon  equipped  firm.  Degree.  Age  27. 
Area  1.  Box  1659,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  just  returned  from 
Southeast  Asia — 4  years’  service,  2 
years’  free-lance  experience — seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  small  to  medium  daily.  Prefer 
Zones  3,  4,  6.  8.  For  resume  and  ar¬ 
rangements  for  interview  write  Box 
1678,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AMBmOUS,  HARD-WORKING  wom¬ 
an  with  BFA  in  photography,  award¬ 
winning  college  experience,  desires 
news  position  with  daily  or  weekly.  No 
location  preference.  Box  1721,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks  ix>si- 
tion  with  large  daily  in  Zone  4,  6.  8,  9, 
or  Hawaii.  Experience  in  e<liting.  page 
,  l:iyout,  and  captioning.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences  and  portfolio  available.  Box  1743, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  or 
ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER, 
to  handle  all  mechanical  problems. 
Proven  record  of  establishing  and  or¬ 
ganizing  an  efficient  mechanical  opera¬ 
tion.  Strong  on  problem  analysis,  scien¬ 
tific  systems  and  methods.  All  new 
processes,  including  computer  typeset¬ 
ting.  All  replies  confidential.  Box  1664, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER— 7  years’ 
experience  in  offset.  Photon  713  and 
560,  IBM  1130,  Linoquick,  Linofilm; 
‘take-charge’  camera,  stripping  and 
typesetting  department.  Will  relocate. 
Box  1682,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


f*l'ltLIC  RELATIONS 

E.XPERIENCEI)  PR  MAN,  feature 
writer  and  published  author,  seeks  po¬ 
sition -.America  or  Europe.  Box  1739, 
EJditor  &  Publisher. 


NOSTALGIA  just  ain't  what  it  used  to 
Ix'.  so  hire  young.  1970  Princeton  gr.nd 
with  6  months  reporting-editing  experi¬ 
ence  wants  interesting  communications 
work.  Prefer  West.  Salary  demands 
reasonable.  Box  17.35,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCE  IN:  administration, 
writing,  photography,  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  PR:  J-grad.  28.  Prefer  Zones  7, 
8,  9.  Box  1733,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  sptcific  identification 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  quit  PR. 
seeking?  career  challenjre  with  quality 
daily  offerinj?  j^cx^d  future  in  or  near 
metro  area.  Willinpr  to  learn  desk  or 
e<litorial  pape  as  well  as  reportincr.  Ajre 
30,  MAJ.  Box  1736,  Editor  &  Publisher; 
or  call  (607)  565-2T7S. 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR.  27.  University 
North  Dakota  prad,  seeks  news  desk  or 
editor-writer  post.  Ex|)erienced  in  all 
)>hases  newspaper  work.  Prefer  Areas 
5,  8.  Box  1741,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  EDITOR-WRITER,  sea¬ 
soned,  top  cr^Mlentials,  seeks  challenerinpr 
growth  spot.  Box  1726,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE  with  14  years* 
experience  seeks  relocation.  Reportorial 
ex|x‘rience  covers  about  all  beats:  desks 
including  copy,  wire,  city,  area  and 
news  e<litor.  Prefer  inside  work,  in 
South  or  Southwest,  hut  not  limited. 
Available  immediately.  Box  1731.  E<litor 
&  Publisher, 
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Newspapering  an  art, 
J  students  are  told 


By  James  P.  Brown 

We  are  in  an  era  during 
which  newsmen,  whether  they 
be  on  radio,  television  or  news¬ 
papers,  are  under  perhaps  the 
most  intense  attack  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  country.  It  is  fash¬ 
ionable  to  blame  everything  on 
the  news  media. 

The  other  day,  for  example, 
we  ran  a  letter  in  our  Letters 
to  the  Editor  column  strongly 
criticizing  a  group  of  college 
students  who  had  disrupted  a 
speech  in  Saginaw  by  Vice 
President  Agnew.  The  students 
were  quite  abusive  and  almost 
spoiled  the  entire  program. 

The  letter  writer  said  what 
he  thought  about  their  actions, 
in  no  uncertain  terms.  Then  he 
concluded  by  asking:  “When  is 
the  news  media  going  to  start 
telling  it  like  it  is!” 

Every  bit  of  information  that 
man  had  about  the  incident  had 
been  in  the  paper  and  he  read 
it  there!  Not  only  had  we  told 
it  “like  it  was”  in  the  news 
stories;  we  had  written  editori¬ 
als.  And  we  had  run  a  number 
of  letters,  from  both  sides,  re¬ 
describing  what  happened — 
including  even  giving  him  the 
space  to  tell  it  as  he  saw  it. 
Actually,  it  was  impossible  for 
us  to  have  done  much  more 
with  the  story  .  .  .  and  yet  this 
irate  reader  wound  up  his  let¬ 
ter  with  an  attack  on  the  news 
media! 

Nor  is  he  an  exception.  All 
over  the  country  it  has  become 
fashionable  to  start  and  end 
practically  every  discussion 
about  conditions  in  the  country 
by  blaming  “the  media”  — 
(and  most  speakers  also  man¬ 
age  to  work  some  name  calling 
against  the  press  into  the  mid¬ 
dle,  too!)  Nor  does  it  matter 
which  side  has  the  podium:  our 
name  is  anathema  to  all  shades 
of  political  beliefs. 

Now,  historically,  it  has  been 
the  new'spaperman’s  defense 
that  “as  long  as  both  sides  are 
mad  at  you,  you’re  probably 
doing  all  right.”  I  don’t  totally 
buy  that  idea  today,  however. 
Nor,  I  fear,  does  much  of  the 
general  public.  We  are  being 
tarred  and  feathered.  Figura¬ 
tively  and  literally.  And,  right 
or  wrong,  it  hurts  —  it  burns 
deep  and  it  sticks!  The  contra¬ 
diction  is  that,  though  I  am  the 
first  to  admit  we  often  fall  far 
short  of  our  potential — the  fact 
remains  that  never  in  all  the 


history  of  the  world  has  a  na¬ 
tion  been  so  well  served  as  this 
one  has  been  by  its  communica¬ 
tions  media. 

Never  has  a  people  known  so 
thoroughly  what  is  happening 
in  all  levels  of  its  society  as 
our  people  do  today. 

Too  well  informed 

Sometimes,  in  fact,  I  wonder 
if  we  aren’t  too  well  in¬ 
formed!  Be  that  as  it  may, 
however.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
here  to  enter  into  a  long  argu¬ 
ment  about  the  quality  of  news 
coverage.  I  am  concerned,  and 
deeply,  about  one  possible  ma¬ 
jor  result  from  all  this:  What 
is  its  impact  on  people  like  you, 
the  high  school  and  college  stu¬ 
dents  on  whose  decision  wheth¬ 
er  to  take  up  a  career  in  jour¬ 
nalism  rests  the  very  future  of 
our  industry,  and  our  nation? 

What  has  all  the  contention, 
whether  from  Mr.  Agnew  or 
the  New  Left,  done  to  you  and 
your  respect  for  the  press?  Are 
you  being  turned  away  from 
the  potential  of  service  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  that  a  journalism 
career  offers — a  potential 
equalled  by  few  if  any  other 
fields?  Are  you  being  convinced 
that  we’re  a  bunch  of  uncouth, 
ill-mannered  bums  who  slant 
stories  for  our  own  political 
purpo.se — or,  on  the  other  ex¬ 
treme,  lazy  tools  of  the  e.stab- 
lishment  afraid  to  tell  the 
truth?  If,  indeed,  there  has 
been  a  spillover  of  this  nature 
on  the  young  people  of  today, 
then  I  believe  not  only  my  pro¬ 
fession  but  our  entire  society 
has  a  major  concern. 

Journalism  is  not  a  career 
you  adopt  lightly.  It  can  be — it 
should  be — a  lifetime  love 
affair.  Despite  all  the  furore, 
it’s  an  experience  in  living,  in 
truth  and  in  service.  I  was  on  a 
university  campus  recently  and 
ran  into  something  I  had  never 
seen  before.  They  had  placed 
their  journalism  school  in  the 
College  of  Fine  and  Applied 
Arts,  and  this  intrigued  me. 
You  know,  there’s  been  an  ar¬ 
gument  going  on  for  years  as 
to  whether  journalism  is  a 
craft,  a  trade,  or  a  profession. 
Once  in  awhile  you  might  even 
hear  someone  speak  of  a  great 
writer  or  photographer  as  an 
artist.  But  rarely  is  journalism, 
en  toto,  clas.sed  as  an  art..  Con¬ 
sider,  though:  What  happens  if 


we  look  upon  this  field  as  an 
applied  art — the  applied  art  of 
understanding? 

For  one  thing,  I  have  never 
seen  a  better  description.  Un¬ 
derstanding  .  .  .  with  its  two¬ 
pronged  meaning:  to  under¬ 
stand,  and  to  he  understood.  Is 
achieving  this  an  art?  You  are 
betting  your  life,  and  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  world  that  it  is. 
.And  the  fundamental  idea  that 
a  nation  can  be  made  up  of  free 
men,  freely  governing  them- 
.selves,  is  just  one  of  the  stakes 
in  that  gamble.  What  greater 
need  is  there  today  than  for 
people  who  can  understand  an 
issue  .  .  .  and  then  transmit  it 
so  that  others  also  can  under¬ 
stand  it?  To  do  this  on  a  one  to 
one  basis  is  difficult  enough;  on 
a  thousand,  even  millions  to  one 
level,  it’s  the  fate  of  mankind 
.  .  .  and  yet  that’s  the  journal¬ 
ist’s  assignment. 

Journalism  is  understanding 

You  may  not  have  noted,  but 
I  am  trying  my  be.st  to  avoid 
use  of  the  words  communicate 
or  communications.  To  me,  tele¬ 
graphy  and  telephones  are  com¬ 
munications.  The  physical  act 
of  hitting  typewriter  keys  or 
moving  a  fountain  pen  with 
your  fingers — is  communica¬ 
tions.  Communications  is  physi¬ 
cal,  a  system,  a  method.  Jour¬ 
nalism  is  understanding. 

No  greater  challenge  exists 
for  those  who  would  be  a  jour¬ 
nalist  than  that:  to  play  a  part 
in  helping  man  understand  his 
world.  This  is  what  is  being 
missed  by  the  Agnews  and  the 
Sinclairs:  This  art,  journalism, 
the  art  of  understanding,  is  ab¬ 
solutely  vital  to  the  survival  of 
civilization  and  man  himself. 

We  need  newspapers  and 
newspapermen.  We  need  writ¬ 
ers.  We  need  editors.  We  need 
photographers.  We  need  busi¬ 
ness  people.  And  most  of  all, 
we  need  to  focus  on  the  breath¬ 
taking,  challenging,  mind- 
encompassing  opportunity  that 
is  journalism. 


The  actual  newspaper  page. 
The  written  story  (or  the 
broadcast  or  televised  one). 
Pictures.  Headlines — yes,  mo^l^ 
days  they  definitely  fall  shoiff^ 
of  the  standards  of  wrhat  ordi¬ 
narily  would  be  called  “art.” 
But  each  is  a  part  of  the 
whole.  Put  them  all  together 
and  you  come  up  with,  if  you  do 
the  right  kind  of  a  joh,  a  total 
newspaper  that  day  after  day 
is  an  achievement  in  the  art  of 
under.standing.  At  lea.st  that 
should  be  our  goal. 

Must  ultruci  young 

I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
gravest  problems  in  the  world 
today:  We  must  attract  the 
brightest  possible  young  minds 
to  journalism.  I  wish  our 
schools  and  colleges  were  doing 
a  better  job.  But  they  hardly 
even  know  the  need  exists!  I 
find  it  incomprehensible,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  the  No.  1  challenge 
of  every  university  administra¬ 
tor  in  the  country  isn’t  de¬ 
veloping  a  top  journalism 
.school.  It’s  more  important 
than  medicine.  More  important 
than  law.  More  important  than 
engineering.  More  important 
than  liberal  arts.  More  impor¬ 
tant  than  science.  Go  ahead, 
tell  me  I’m  prejudiced.  I  admit 
it.  But  prove  to  me  I’m  wrong. 

If  we  accept  this  definition  of 
journalism  as  the  art  of  under¬ 
standing,  then  it  becomes 
necessary  to  warn  you  also  of 
one  critical  mistake  I  fear 
journalism  education  is  making 
today  in  far  too  many  places: 
that  is,  the  emphasis  wrongly 
placed  on  developing  specialty 
writers.  The  need  in  journalism 
is  for  generalists; — men  and 
women  who  can  understand  a 
wide  variety  of  things  and 
translate  that  understanding  to 
their  readers. 

Concentration  of  interests 
may  be  okay,  even  emphasis  on 
a  particular  area — but  the 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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With  a  Kodak  Rapid  Color  Processor,  ’ 
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WILDLIFE/70 


One  of  the  categories  in  the  seventh  annual  $5000 
Meeman  Conservation  A\wards  sponsored  by  The 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation.  Other  categories  are 
\water,  soil,  forests,  clean  air,  vegetation,  scenery 
and  open  space. 

Any  U.  S.  newspaperman  or  woman  may  be 
nominated  for  an  award  by  a  newspaper  or  news¬ 
paper  reader  for  work  published  in  1970.  No  entry 
blank  required.  Entry  deadline  Feb.  15,  1971. 
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